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Royal Pu rple of Tyre 


yo romance that phrase brings to the imagination! 
All the splendor, beauty and pageantry of an ancient 
civilization! This far-famed color of the ancient world, pre- 
empted by royalty, was indeec precious in fabrics and in 
decoration of art objects! 


The rare pigment was derived from the secretion in the 
head of tiny fish existing in the waters of the Mediterrane- 
an, off Phoenicia! 














Today’s range of color in paints and dyes available toevery- ~. \ \ i ! j 
one would shame the proudest courts of ancient days. AN \\ l / y/ 

f/ 

Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or \) \ \ Wf YY 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, with its inter- SSO Vf Z E 
national distribution, has a product that exactly fills your re- = Z 
quirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. es = 
S&S 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 








HE best laid plans of mice and 

men gang aft a We had 
planned to expedite this issue of 
SCHOLASTIC to put it in the hands of 
all our readers at least two days before the 
Thanksgiving Recess. We still hope it will 
reach them before the schools adjourn. 
But fate intervened in the form of the 
terrific gas tank explosion that laid waste 
part of "Pittsburgh’s North Side last Mon- 
day morning (see “Extra, ” page 25). The 
plant in which THE SCHOLASTIC is 
printed was but a block and a half from 
the blast, and was partially wrecked, 
though fortunately none of the staff was 
fatally injured. Two days elapsed before 
the debris could be all cleaned out and the 
plant functioned normally. “In the midst 
of life we are in death,” says the Prayer 
Book. With a new realization of the near- 
ness of man to eternity, the world carries 


on. 
10) 


R. GEORGE K. PRATT in this is- 

sue brings splendid practical advice 
to young people on how to make their 
minds work more efficiently and health- 
fully. “Mental Hygiene,” as he thus lu- 
cidly explains it, is not only a problem 
for society to tackle, but a discipline for 
all of us, young or old. 


CHOLASTIC readers who found wis- 
dom in Dr. Samuel McChord Croth- 
ers’ article on “How to Write an Essay” 
last year will grieve with us at his sudden 
death (page 14). Some weeks ago the 
editors received a cordial message from 
Dr. Crothers assuring them of his readi- 
ness to serve again on this year’s board 
of judges for the essay contest. 
0} 


HE attention of all teachers and stu- 

dents is directed to the announcement 
on page 25 of the contest divisions for the 
Student-Written Number of 1928. It is 
none too early for prospective participants 
to get started on their contributions. Ev- 
ery one who wishes to take part should 
get a copy of the free pamphlet, “Rules 
and Information Governing the Scholastic 
Awards.” Address the SCHOLASTIC. 
Remember the deadline—March 12, 1928. 


1} 

IHE next issue, to be published De- 

cember 10, will be the last one be- 
fore the Christmas vacation. As has been 
our custom in the past, no other issue will 
be published during December. The first 
issue of the new year will be out January 
7. In the December 10 issue there will be 
a number of characteristic Yuletide fea- 
tures, and a debate on admission to the 
Senate of Senators-elect Vare and Smith. 
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From a painting by F. Cayley Robinson 


A Thanksgiving to God for His House 


Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell; 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof; 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry; 


Where Thou, my chamber for to ward, 


Hast set a guard 


Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 


Me while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate; 
Both void of state; 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 

Who thither come, and freely get 
Good words, or meat. 

Like as my parlor, so my hall 
And kitchen’s small; 

A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unchipped, unflead; 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 
And glow like it. 

Lord, I confess too, when I dine, 
The pulse is Thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee: 


The worts, the purslain, and the mess 
Of water-cress; 

Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent; 
And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet, 
To be more sweet. 

‘Tis Thou that crown’st my glittering hearth 
With guiltless mirth, 

And giv’st me wassail bowls to drink, 
Spiced to the brink. 

Lord, “tis Thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soils my land, 

And giv’st me, for my bushel sown, 
Twice ten for one; 

Thou mak’st my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day; 

Besides, my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year; 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream, for wine: 

All these, and better, Thou dost send 
Me, to this end— 

That I should render, for my part, 
A thoughtful heart; 

Which, fired with incense, I resign, 
As wholly Thine; 

But the acceptance, that must be, 
My Christ, by Thee. 


—Robert Herrick 





Courtesy of Evelyn Gill Klahr 
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The Crucifix 


By Elsie Singmaster 


ANIEL KERLIN woke when the clock in the 
D kitchen beneath him struck twelve. Close to the 
window a whip-poor-will sang his nervous, almost 
incessant song and in the brief intervals of his chanting 
an owl crooned softly and then gave a shrill cry. 

It was neither the bright light of the full moon nor 
the various noises which wakened Daniel; it was rest- 
lessness and grief. Yesterday his mother had been buried 
and he was now, at eighteen, alone in the world. They 
had always lived in this secluded spot and here she had 
taught him to read and to till the garden and to make 
baskets. He knew little of his father, who had died soon 
after he was born. His mother had been beautiful and 
he had inherited her thick, light, bright hair and her 
blue eyes shadowed by dark lashes. He had inherited 
also her shyness; she never went away from the house, 
and when pedestrians came up the lonely path she closed 
the door. 

Unaccustomed to his loss, Daniel turned his face into 
the pillow and cried with the blind woe of a child and 
the desperate, fully conscious grief of an adult. After 
a while he rose and went to the window. Night clothes 
were unheard of and he wore underwear fashioned by 
his mother to fit his strong young body. He had not at- 
tained his full growth, but he 


and the heavy rains penetrated downward to the first 
story where a few families of basket weavers lived 
wretchedly. The ancient furnace stack was a mass of 
tumbled bricks, and of forge and store and stables only 
their walls remained. The site of the row of working- 
men’s houses could be recognized by small heaps of 
grass-grown stones, once cabins. 

Though Daniel’s house was far away, and though it 
was constructed not of logs but of substantial stone, it 
too, had been built for a furnaceman, his great-grand- 
father, Daniel La Roche, a Swiss, who was a molder. 
Young Daniel knew nothing of the elder Daniel’s his- 
tory, not even his trade, and still less of his genius. 

As, lenely and heartsick, he sat looking into the val- 
ley there came about a familiar change. The oval filled 
with mist, the stream disappeared, then the faintly out- 
lined masses of the buildings, then even the highest of 
the treetops. The moon remained the only object with 
corporeal form. Daniel lifted his hands and closed 
thumbs and forefingers as though he mulded the moon. 
The perfection of the bright circle hanging in the sky 
enchanted him; he breathed heavily and his warm, rap- 
idly flowing blood dried the tears on his cheeks, 

Barefooted as he was, he crossed the room and went 

down the stairs. The house was 





constructed for more formal liv- 





promised to be six feet tall. 

“he long oval valley upon which 
he gazed had a magical beauty in 
the June night. The sides were 
wooded but the bottom lands were 
partially cleared and there, now 
gleam‘1g in the moonlight, now 
hidden by small stretches of wood- 
land, \ ound a broad stream. Clus- 
tered in the center of the valley 
were dark and solid masses—the 
buildings, mostly in ruin, of the ex- 
tensive and elaborate establishment 
of a colonial forge abandoned for 
fifty years. The huge house of the 
proprietor had become a tenement 





Friendless, Poor, 

there seemed to be no way of escape 
for Daniel. He could not leave the 
valley until the twenty dollars he still 
owed for his mother’s funeral had 
becn paid. Knowing his need, the evil 
folk of the valley, who had long re- 
seaed his aloofness, insisted that he 
work in their company. 

Then the iron crucifix, the work of 
an ancestor, interested the daughter of 
the man who had granted that ances- 
tor permission to experiment with the 
iron moulds. 

This story is reprinted through spe- 
cial arrangement with the author. 








ing than was common among artis- 
ans; there was a central hall and 
the doors were paneled. 

In the kitchen, the scene of his 
mother’s labors, tears came once 
more into his smarting eyes and his 
hands trembled as he lighted the 
lamp. The room was furnished with 
plain, simple furniture and there 
were a few homewoven rugs on the 
floor. Among the cooking vessels 
and spoons were some which had 
been made before the Revolution. 
On a table lay the simple tools of 
the basket-making trade by which 





his mother, and then he and his mother together, had 
made a living. The art was continued from colonial 
times; even when the forge business was at its height 
and wages were good, the old men and the women made 
baskets. Imported osiers were atil] cultivated in the 
lowlands, soaked in the stream and peeled on tables in 
the shade of a thick oak. Since he was ten years old 
Daniel had secured from Jim Scholl, the chief of the 
basket weavers, a supply for his mother’s work, and had 
carried back the finished product. 


The kitchen was not Daniel’s destination; it was not 
memorials of his mother which he sought for solace. 
He carried the lamp across to the parlor, which had 
not been opened for his mother’s funeral. Here the white 
walls were dingy and the woodwork yellowed by time. 
There were two dark objects, the iron frame of the 
cavernous fireplace and, hanging opposite the fireplace 
on a strong nail, a crucifix, also of iron and about 
eighteen inches high. 

Before the fireplace Daniel set his lamp on the floor 
and knelt down. Top and sides were exquisitely wrought 
in a conventional pattern of arabesques and upon the 
back there was a fanciful design. Under a tree with deli- 
cate foliage knelt an old man building a fire, a bundle 
of fagots by his side. The wind ruffled his beard and 
fluttered the leaves above his head. In design and exe- 
cution the fireplace was the work of an artist. 

When he had looked for a long time Daniel rose 
stiffly and placed his lamp on a window sill and stood 
before the crucifix. Presently he took it down, gazed at 
it, held it in his hands and followed with his fingers the 
curves of the body and the veined leaves of the clover 
which ended the tips of each beam. 

He carried lamp and crucifix at last across to the 
kitchen and took from the table drawer a knife and a 
few half-carved sticks of soft wood. He was trying 
to reproduce the beautiful, agonized figure and his work 
was not bad, though he believed it a failure. He wished 
to create beautiful things, and he felt them taking shape 
under his hands, but he had neither technical knowledge 
nor plastic material. There was a kind of clay near the 
ore bank out of which he had tried to model his mother’s 
head, but it did not retain its form. He knew that iron 
castings were made by pressing a mold into wet hard 
sand and letting the molten iron flow into the mold; but 
this was as impossible of attainment as malleable clay. 

Depressed and discouraged, he blew out the light and 
went to his room, where he placed the crucifix on his 
pillow. His was no religious sentiment; if his ancestors 
had been Roman Catholics they had so long had no re- 
ligion that they had forgotten it. With the crucifix 
touching his cheek he fell asleep. 

When Daniel opened his eyes it was morning. Now 
he did not wish to see the crucifix; his longings seemed 
as hopeless as they were vague. As he put on his shirt 
and trousers and shoes he looked into the valley. ‘The 
mist had long been dissipated, the stream ran through 
beds of living green, the sea of treetops had still the 
brightness of spring. He could see the upper story of 
the old mansion and through an open space almost the 
whole of the ruined stack. 
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As he breakfasted he made sorrowful plans for his 
future. He would tend his garden and continue his bas- 
ket-making. He had a desperate need for money; his 
mother ‘iad had but twenty dollars in her purse and the 
cost of her funeral was forty. She had impressed upon 
him her own horror of debt and, whatever happened 
afterwards, he must first pay what he owed. He did the 
basket-making with ease but he hated its monotony. If he 
could have shaped each basket differently from its fel- 
lows it would not have been so tiresome, but the dealer 
in Linchester would accept only those which conformed 
to his pattern. 

Having finished his breakfast, he hung the crucifix 
on its nail and, locking the doors of the parlor and of 
the house, went down the winding road. The road was 
almost overgrown ; the wheels of the undertaker’s wagon 
which had carried his mother’s body had crushed tall 
weeds of this season’s growth and small shrubs which 
were several years old. Beyond his house on the moun- 
tain lay a wild and beautiful region where the virgin 
woods were still untouched. There was a small cataract 
called Tumbling Run, the only fall for many miles, and 
round it in the spring was a wilderness of flowers. To 
this section he was the only visitor. The few basket 
makers in the valley were afraid of the quiet and loneli- 
ness ani also of snakes. Daniel had seen but few poison- 
ous snakes and he believed that one could easily get out 
of their way. 

His step slackened as he descended. He passed a deep 
pool which had gathered in the excavation of the mine; 
then, rounding a curve in the road, came out near the 
mansion and the ruined stack where a group of men sat 
round a rough table peeling the willow stems. His mother 
had hated and feared them; they were vicious and their 
speech was evil. They had often coaxed him to join 
them ; he was no baby, they said, to sit all day at home 
with his mammy. He hated to speak to them, but other- 
wise he could get no osiers. 

He approached the table slowly; the hard faces 
seemed harder in the light of the beautiful morning. In 
the stream lay bundles of withes ready for peeling and 
all round for several acres there was a thick growth 
of osiers. 

He heard a muttered sentence, but he went on bravely. 
The chief object of his dislike was the speaker, Jim 
Scholl, a fat man with a porcine face and the tiniest 
eyes, who wore corduroy trousers and an ancient sweat- 
er, once white. 

“I want to buy some willows,” said Daniel, realizing 
with astonishment that it was difficult to frame his 
words. 

The men continued to stare; they had suffered Dan- 
iel’s pride while his mother lived, but they would tolerate 
it no longer. 

“We don’t sell no peeled stock,” said Scholl in a surly 
tone. “It’s easy to weave; peeling’s the hard part. Here- 
after them that weaves, peels. Better start now.” 

Hateful tears came into Daniel’s eyes. His mother 
would let him have nothing to (Continued on Page 29) 
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A Voice from the “Pennsylvania Dutch” 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


success, it probably invites the feet of those who 

know well some of the unassimilated groups that 
are to be found in America. Feeling, as we all do at 
times, that we are as like everyone else as peas in a pot}, 
we are naturally interested in people who are unmis- 
takably different. The Dunkards or 


i there is such a thing as a short-cut to literary 


One understands this sympathetic approach better 
when one reads Mrs. Lewars’ own comment on her an- 
cestry and early life: “I was born in the Lutheran par- 
sonage at Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania (1879), and 
when a little child went to live for four years in the 
Pennsylvania village from which my father’s people 

came. When my father became pro- 





the Mennonites whom we see on the 
streets arouse a secret interest in 
us—in literature this interest is 
open. We ask ourselves if they are 
really as different as their dress 
makes <lem seem. 

Granted that one knows such 
people well enough to write of them, 
there are different approaches. It 
is a natural human impulse to 
laugh at whatever is different from 
our own group. It is easy for an 
author to cater to this human trait. 
Milt Gross and Montague Glass 
have done it with regard to the un- 
assimilated Jews; Helen Martin, of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch; A. H. 
Lewis, of the western cowboys; Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne, of the Irish. What- 
ever wise, clever things their char- 
acters may say, as they often do, 
our sense of superiority is flattered 








fessor in, and afterwards president 
of, the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Gettysburg, the family 
moved thither. . . . I am fortunate 
in having a mixed ancestry of Eng- 
lish, German, and Dutch. I know of 
no ancestor who was not in America 
by 1750 and of none who was not an 
American in spirit; but the persis- 
tance of German in the section in 
which I lived gave me two tongues, 
two literatures, and in a sense two 
civilizations. Later I perceived that 
in their religious life, in their church, 
music, in their love of the soil, they 
presented a background of un- 
matched richness.” 

This background she fills out with 
a multitude of sense impressions. 
She knows every aspect oY the Penn- 
sylvania landscape; the calls of 
birds and every flower that grows 





by their blunders. “How much better 
we could have said that,” we think 


complacently to ourselves, “if it had 


ELSIE SINGMASTER (MRS. LEWARS) 
Born in a Lutheran parsonage in Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, her kindred ancestry with 
the people of whom she writes enables her to 

write as one inside the circle. 


in woods or meadows. There are 
descriptions of food that tempt the 
most ascetic appetite; crullers, choc- 





ever occurred to us!” 

The approach of sympathy rather than superiority 
which Elsie Singmaster Lewars makes in writing of the 
Pennsylvania Germans is much less popular. It does not 
feed our sense of self-importance. In fact, as we put 
‘own such a collection of short stories as her book, 
pred in the Bone, we may very well wonder whether we 
have not the worst of the bargain. For instance, when 
we stand with Martin Ebersole amid the clamor of the 
city streets, with the elevated thundering overhead, rest- 
less hurrying crowds pushing about him, and the movie 
offering its shoddy entertainment, we do not pity him 
as he recalls his home: “A white house set against a 
lovely wood, a bright blue gate, a pin-oak tree with a 
flock of yellow birds, like animated blossoms, a garden 
with sprouting onions and beans and peas and corn.” 
Seen in contrast, even the most modern apartment build- 
ing seems somehow lacking. We even understand that 
he will find more of romance in marrying pretty, blue- 
eyed Sally in her demure Ammonite garb than he would 
have found in the “shussle Yankee” girl, ticket seller at 
the Plaza Theatre, who first attracted him. 


olate cake “five layers high,” stewed 
chicken, golden funnel cakes with fresh sausage. Best 
of all, her kindred ancestry with the people of 
Best of all, her kindred ancestry with the people of 
whom she writes and her early acquaintance with them 
enables her to write as one inside the circle. She does not, 
as is the case with some writers, give us their “company” 
behavior. She knows them as they are. She knows how 
their kitchens look in tie middle of the night ; she knows 
the songs the Shindledecker sisters sing as they sit 
patching in place the twelve thousand tiny leaves of 
the autumn leaf quilt; she knows the ache in the heart 
of William Hershey as he stands in the winter dusk 
waiting for courage to go in and ask his hard creditor 
to extend the mortgage; she knows what the Dunkard 
maid whispers to her mistress—the sin she bids her com- 
mit—to save the baby who has “the taking off sickness.” 
This intimate knowledge enriches her novels—Bennett 
Malin, Basil Everman, Ellen Levis, and The Hidden 
Road, and her stories for children. To read her books is 
to share in a rich, unusual social experience. 








VERYONE is concerned with men- 

tal hygiene. This may seem strange 
to those who believe that mental hy- 
giene has to do only with “crazy” or 
queer people. But it is very true that 
everyone of us, every day, is required 
to deal with problems that concern 
either our own mental hygiene or some- 
one clse’s. There is no mystery about 
the term “mental hygiene.” It means 
just what it says—mind 


Mental Hygiene and the High School Student 


By George K. Pratt, M. D. 
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“goodness ;” in each instance there is 
some force at work in our lives that 
motivates our conduct. Formerly this 
force, whatever it may be, was thought 
to be inherited from our ancesters. Now 
we know that it is more likely to be 
acquired during our early childhood and 
formed as a reaction to the way our 
parents trained us and brought us up. 

One of these forces (psychologists 
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years later he has to adjust to the dis- 
cipline of the classroom and the teach- 
er, in addition to that of the home, 
when he first starts to school. A little 
before this time he has been required 
to adjust to the idea of having to give 
as well as to take in his play with 
other children. When he gets to be six- 
teen or seventeen he must make a very 
important adjustment as he realizes 

that adulthood is just around 





health. Naturally there are 
all degrees of mind healthi- 
ness just as there are all 
degrees of physical healthi- 
ness. Thus a man with an 
infected tooth may be able 
to do his work fairly well 
and yet be unable to say he 
is perfectly healthy. If he 
does not tend to his tooth, 
however, the time will prob- 


ably come when his work The a 
will be impaired and he hygiene might be ep 
may become definitely sick. proached from the stand- 
The same thing is true about point of abnormality—of 


the man who has a mild 
worry, or a feeling of in- 
feriority, or perhaps an ex- 
cessive shyness and sensi- 
tiveness. The symptoms are 
not very pronounced and he 
may be able to perform his 
daily tasks without much 
trouble, and yet he is not 





Last year THE SCHO- 
LASTIC published an im- | 
portant series on “Problems | — 
of America.” 
many equally important sub- 
jects could not be covered 
in this brief series, and THE 
SCHOLASTIC 
ing this year several authori- 
tative articles of a similar 


mental disease and _institu- 
tions for its control. 
might be treated as a personal problem affecting even the 
most normal. As an introduction to the subject, Dr. Pratt 
has wisely adopted the latter method. Other material on 
mental hygiene will be published later. 

Dr. Pratt is Assistant Medical Director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and has had long experi- 
ence in psychiatric hospital and organization work. He is 
the author of “Your Mind and You,” 


“Mind Health” 


Naturally 


is publish- 


Or it 





the corner and that soon he 
must leave the shelter of his 
home and parents behind 
and begin to stand on his 
own feet, able and willing 
to forge his career indepen- 
dently. Then comes another 
adjustment after he has 
grown up when he has to 
adjust to dozens of new sit- 
uations and personalities in 
business life, or to the per- 
sonalities of his mate and 
children. And so it goes, 
each day calling for a new 
adjustment until the mo- 
ment of his death. 

Mental hygiene is con- 
cerned about these adjust- 
ments because at any stage 
an unsuccessful adjustment 
may be made, and then some 
kind of trouble results—not 
very serious trouble, per- 








altogether mentally healthy. 
Of course he is not insane, but if he 
does not tend to his worry or shyness 
the time will probably come when he, 
too, will grow definitely sick—but men- 
tally sick this time, not physically so. 
What mental hygiene tries to teach 
people is the way to keep as mentally 
healthy as possible, or to correct men- 
tal unhealthiness before it causes se- 
rious trouble. To do this it is necessary 
to understand something about those 
curious forces that are at the roots of 
every one of our displays of behavior— 
good, bad, or indifferent. No longer do 
intelligent people believe that a boy or 
girl, or even an adult, is “bad” just out 
of sheer cussedness. Instead we now 
realize that there is a definite reason for 
“badness,” although that reason may 
be deeply hidden both from the person 
himself as well as from his friends. 
The same thing is true with regard to 


call them “mental mechanisms’’) has to 
do with the way we adjust ourselves to 
meet new experiences that arise in our 
lives from day to day. No one prefers 
discomfort if he can avoid it, whether 
discomfort be physical or mental, and 
as a result each of us tries to dodge 
the unpleasant things of life as much 
as possible. Young children seek to 
avoid discomfort deliberately and 
frankly. But as they grow older and 
begin to realize that some discomforts 
must be borne if they are to get along 
in the world, they still try to avoid 
them, but this time without consciously 
intending to. 

As a matter of fact, all life is really 
a series of adjustments to new (and 
consequently, for the most part, un- 
pleasant) situations. Thus the baby has 
to adjust to the bottle after the moth- 
er’s breast when it is weaned. A few 


haps, but sufficient to slow 
up progress and to make for unhappi- 
ness. When an adjustment to a strange 
or uncomfortable experience in life is 
not made satisfactorily the reason often 
is found in a desire on the part of the 
person to avoid having to make that 
particular adjustment. When this hap- 
pens, it is called an “escape from real- 
ity.” Let me explain a bit more clearly 
what I mean with the story of Bill. 


Bill was a normal, healthy boy of 
fourteen who was on his way to school 
one morning. Half way there he be- 
gan to feel sick at his stomach. He had 
eaten something that disagreed with 
him and was suffering from a mild, but 
genuine, attack of ptomaine poisoning. 
Now it so happened that if Bill had 
reached school that morning he would 
have found himself faced with an al- 
gebra examination for which he was not 
prepared and which he probably would 
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have flunked. But he did not think of 
that, for he was truly sick. He returned 
home, and after the doctor had left 
some medicine Bill began to feel bet- 
ter. Strangely enough he also began to 
enjoy himself. The folks had all been 
alarmed about Bill and now he could 
scarcely express a wish before someone 
rushed off to gratify it. He lorded it 
over the family for a day or two longer 
and then went back to school. 

Some three months later Bill again 
was on his way to school when the hor- 
rible thought came to him that he had 
another algebra examination that morn- 
ing; it was the final examination of the 
term and he was sure to flunk it, 
which meant he wouldn’t be pro- 
moted. Here was a reality—a 
situation that he must adjust to; 
but how? If he went to school he 
would have to take the examina- 
tion; if he returned home he 
would have no plausible excuse 
for doing so. Something had to 
be done. And then like a saving 
grace flashed the memory of 
what had happened three months 
before and a smile of relief 
spread over Bill’s face. “Why, 
of course,” he said to himself, 
“teacher cannot expect me to 
take an examination if I am 
sick. Not even mother will ex- 
pect me to go to school if I am 
sick; guess I had better be sick.” 
And so Bill returned home a sec- 
ond time, again complaining of 
nausea and sickness to his stom- 
ach, the outward symptoms of 
which seemed to be the same as 
those accompanying the first at- 
tack, but this time, of course, 
they were symptoms based on 
no real illness at all. 

Bill had tried to get out of a difficult 
adjustment by strategy. That is a rath- 
er natural thing for any of us to do once 
in a while, but Bill found he had a 
powerful weapon he could use to dodge 
all sorts of unpleasant facts and so he 
used it whenever occasion arose. If 
wood was to be chopped, errands run, 
or any other task to be performed, Bill 
always had an immediate attack of 
“stomach trouble” that prevented. He 
continued to do this as years went by 
until at last he forgot (or pushed down 
out of his conscious mind) the reason 
for having “stomach trouble,” so that 
he finally was aware only of the fact 
that whenever something uncomfortable 
had to be done, he became so “ill” he 
couldn’t do it. He had grown into a 
chronic nervous invalid because of this 
habit of dodging realities instead of 
facing them and getting them over with, 


That is the explanation of how a 
large number of nervous people and 
nervous invalids “get that way;” they 
keep on dodging unpleasant facts—or 
even denying that facts exist, until 
finally they meet a fact so obvious and 
so important that it cannot be dodged. 
Then, because they have never been 
taught how to accept life as it is, they 
are helpless to deal with the experience, 
and see failure staring them in the face. 
No one likes to fail or admit failure, so 
these chronic reality-dodgers look about 
for an escape that will seem plausible 
and will preserve their self-esteem as 
well as the respect of their friends. 





STANDING ON HIS OWN FEET 
The life of every boy or girl is a constant chain of adjust- 
ments to new demands. How successfully he adapts him- 
self to the varied situations and personalities he meets 
will be the measure of his mental sanity and health. 


They realize that the world seldom 
holds a sick person responsible for fail- 
ure, so they determine, like Bill (but 
this time quite unconsciously), to be- 


come sick. Their symptoms may not be ~ 


those of stomach-trouble; that is just 
one kind out of thousands. Instead the 
symptoms may be those of eye strain, 
headache, weakness, fatigue, or almost 
anything. Of course, I do not mean to 
imply that all cases of eye strain, fa- 
tigue, etc., are caused by desires to es- 
cape performing some unpleasant duty. 
Perhaps a majority of such complaints 
are based on real organic disease. But 
I do mean that when doctors examine 
these particular reality-dodgers, they 
seldom can find any genuine physical 
disease to account legitimately for the 
symptoms. 

Another way of escaping from the 
unpleasantness of real life is found in 
excessive day-dreaming. A little day- 


dreaming is all right, but when it be- 
comes too frequent, it makes it hard for 
us to concentrate on our studies or work, 
as well as difficult to mix easily with 
others or make friends quickly. The 
habit of too much day-dreaming is 
formed in childhood also. When the 
young boy or girl finds life growing 
pretty stiff, or when he finds he is be- 
ing scolded unfairly, or when he discov- 
ers that others are doing better than he 
is, and he becomes discouraged by a 
feeling of inferiority, then he is tempt- 
ed to run away from all this harshness 
and flee to a little make-believe world 
that he builds for himself. In this world 
of imagination he permits only 
pleasant thoughts to enter; only 
experiences that make him al- 
ways the conquering hero. In it, 
he is the one who invariably 
saves the game in the last min- 
ute of play; he is the famous 
captain of industry, or banker 
or soldier to whom all others 
bow down; or he is the pugilist 
who knocks out the enemy and 
saves the heroine. The same gen- 
eral kind of day-dreams are pop- 
ular with the girl who also may 
be oppressed with a conviction 
of her inferiority, or who feels 
life is harsh. 

Everyone has a feeling of in- 
feriority at times, but some have 
it oftener or deeper than others. 
It is a belief that somehow we 
are not as good as others, or that 
we cannot compete equally with 
them. Fortunately many feelings 
of inferiority are not justified, 
for close study reveals in most 
cases that the boy or girl who is 
discouraged by such a belief, is 
not really inferior at all. On the other 
hand some cases are warranted. 

From a mental health point of view, 
it is not so much the feeling of inferior- 
ity that is important, as the way we re- 
act to such feelings. Some types of re- 
actions are healthy, some are unwhole- 
some, while still others may be definite- 
ly harmful to society and to the persor 
himself. One way of reacting to a feel- 
ing of inferiority is to grow gradually 
seclusive and aloof; to avoid friends 
and to withdraw from most social activ- 
ities and then to brood over the matter 
and day-dream to excess. When others 
see us doing these things, they fail to 
recognize our reason and conclude we 
are “high hat” or stuck-up, when in 
reality, we are just the opposite and 
long desperately to be as free and nat- 
ural as they are. Another way of react- 
ing is, of course, only figuratively 

(Continued on Page 26) 








HE recent discovery in the excava- 

tions at Ur in Mesopotamia that the 
permanent hair wave was well known 
and skillfully performed four thousand 
years ago makes us realize more vivid- 
ly than ever that “there is nothing new 
under the sun.” The more we look into 
history the more this adage seems true. 
A short time ago it was announced that 
Victor Davignon of Massachusetts had 
produced a lightweight gold, eighteen 
per cent lighter than ordinary gold. 
But now it turns out that away back in 
the fifteenth century Benvenuto Cellini 
of Florence discovered the same pro- 
cess and was cast into prison for mak- 
ing “bogus” gold. His secret perished 
with him. But heaven only knows how 
many times before his day the human 
race had discovered and forgotten the 
same trick. 

Every schoolboy has read that the 
Chinese were using a type of compass 
before the Christian era—many centu- 
ries before the instrument was re-in- 
vented in Europe. A monk named 
Schwartz of Freiberg is credited with 
inventing gun-powder in the fifteenth 
century, but these same Chinese were 
using such an explosive in 500 A.D., 
while in the days of Alexander the 
Great a destructive mixture known as 
“Greek fire” was being used in battle. 

An exceedingly ancient Egyptian 
document known as the Edwin Smith 
papyrus contains descriptions of deli- 
cate surgical operations thought to 
have been devised only in the nineteenth 
century. Here in a manuscript written 
about 1,800 B.C., and being a copy of 
a book written not later than 2,800 
B.C.—that is, some 4,700 years ago— 
we discover, according to Dr. James H. 
Breasted of the University of Chicago, 
a clear and accurate description of op- 
erations demanding all the skill—and 
nerve—of the modern specialists. 

In these days when efforts to enforce 
prohibition are heralded in the daily 
papers, it may be of interest to note 
that neither drinking nor the endeavor 
to stop it is a new thing. There is proof 
that the Egyptians made beer of red 
barley 5,500 years ago, and this bega, 
as they called it, became practically the 
national beverage. The Egyptians 
taught the Greeks to make it, and He- 
rodotus, the Greek historian, ascribed 
its invention to the goddess Isis, wife of 
Osiris, the Egyptian god of the lower 


“Nothing New Under the Sun” 
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regions. Not a very complimentary 
statement, to be sure; but Pliny, the 
Roman historian, when describing how 
the early Spaniards made the concoc- 
tion, expressed a still more unflattering 
opinion when he declared, “So exquis- 
ite is the cunning of mankind in grati- 
fying their vicious appetites that they 
have thus invented a method to make 
water itself produce intoxication.” 
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THE PHARAOHS KNEW DENTISTRY 
These queer inscriptions are from the Ebers 
papyrus in Egyptian hieratic characters, and 

contain ancient dental prescriptions. 





When the American Government in- 
augurated its parcels post system a few 
years ago some of our boastful patriots 
thought it was the first in the world, 
but cold-blooded historians immediately 
pointed out that Germany began its 
parcels post deliveries in 1798. But go 
to, ye moderns! Just lately a map of 
Nippur made in 1,500 B.C., and at 
present in the museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, indicates that in- 
numerable canals in that land of 3,400 
years ago were used for parcels post 
routes, while tags dug up among the 
ruins of that ancient civilization prove 
not only that parcels were sent by post 
but that circulating libraries existed 
and made use of the postal system for 
passing the “best seller” around. 

Well, someone declares, the “tin liz- 
zie” at least is a new thing under the 
sun. Not so fast, ye modernists! In an- 
cient Alexandria, at least three centur- 
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ies before Christ, a primitive but “go- 
ing” automobile chugged and whirred 
through the Main Street. It was a wag- 
on used to transport a goddess from her 
winter temple at one end of the avenue 
to her summer temple at the other end 
about a mile straight away. The trip 
was made but twice a year—but some 
modern machines can scarcely equal 
that record. True, there was no gaso- 
line in that Alexandrian automobile, but 
a rope wound “the wrong way” around 
a roller in the rear of the wagon, when 
set loose, shot that antique machine, 
with its stiff stone goddess, through the 
“Street of Temples” with a speed that 
should have startled even a stone deity. 

And by the by, it was this same 
progressive town of Alexandria that 
knocked the props from under the time- 
honored myth that St. Cecilia of Rome 
invented the pipe-organ in the third 
century. For unbiased investigation has 
revealed that a musical genius in Alex- 
andria had constructed such an organ 
in 250 B.C. 

When the ruins of Pompeii were un- 
covered there were found on the bat- 
tered walls street signs demanding 
votes—and offices—for women! Again, 
the explorations by such institutions as 
the Universities of Pennsylvania and 
Chicago have produced proofs showing 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that civ- 
ilization in Mesopotamia 5,000 years 
ago was not essentially different from 
that of today. In that nation of fifty 
centuries ago there were an elaborate 
and highly efficient banking system, a 
most excellent reserve bank, a wide- 
spread postal system with a thorough- 
ly organized parcels post department, 
and circulating libraries that sent their 
clay tablets of learning far and wide. 

Indeed, in some respects that old civ- 
ilization was ahead of our modern one. 
For instance, cheating contractors, 
crooked officials, and government profi- 
teers were tried with expedition and 
if found guilty were immediately 
thrown into the river. A few rocks 
fastened about their necks helped them 
to settle where they belonged. Perhaps 
it is a good thing that we did not have 
such a law in the United States during 
the late war; the death-rate would have 
risen astoundingly. 

“Nothing new under the sun?” Per- 
haps we haven’t even caught up with 
our ancestors! 
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D°? you suffer from sea-fever? If 
you have this craving for the 
tang of salt air, permit me to prescribe 
the dictionary. In the study of any 
words you can find much history, 
poetry, and romance, but the idiom of 
the sea is the very flotsam and jetsam 
of all languages, and, like all sailors’ 
curiosities, a source of endless enter- 
tainment. Take a few minutes this eve- 
ning and trace in your dictionary the 
derivation of such common sea words 
as: ship, vessel, sail, mast, 
galley, companion, bulk- 
head, boat, schooner; and 
you will find yourself setting 
forth on a long and delight- 
ful voyage through mari- 
time history; you will see 
strange sights in far-off 
lands and come home with a 
rich cargo. 

Perhaps you love harbors 
and American history: be- 
gin with schooner, one of 
the few words which Ameri- 
ca has contributed to this 
universal language of the 
sea. The story goes that 
when the first vessel so- 
rigged was launched at 
Gloucester in 1718, a by- 
stander exclaimed, Oh, how 
she scoons!” And Captain 
Andrew Robinson replied, 
“scooner let her be.” It was the Dutch, 
always great sailors, who in adopting 
both the style of ship and the name, 
added the -h and produced the present 
spelling. 

In this commerce in words the bal- 
ance of trade is never entirely with one 
nation. French has received from Scan- 
dinavian, English from Dutch, German 
from English. To see how this free 
trade has operated with our mother 
tongue just look at the countries repre- 
sented in a list like the following: ad- 
miral (Arabic); brigantine (Italian) ; 
canoe (Spanish); boom (Dutch); poop 
(French from Latin); keel (Scandina- 
vian). 

But setting sail in our New England- 
Dutch schooner, let’s follow the Cap’n 
about and see what odd collection of 
word-shells we may make. We think of 
him as an “old salt.” That word salt is 
one of the oldest of our sea words, com- 
ing down from the time when the Aryan 


Slang of the Sea 


By Marjory Medary 


races settled in Europe. Marsh, that we 
so often use with salt (salt-marsh), is 
another such word and a cousin (twice 
or thrice removed) to Latin mare and 
German meer. 

Of course our Cap’n has much to say 
of mast and sail, of steering a course 
and of the points of the compass, north, 
south, east, and west. These are very 
old words which the ancestors of New 
Englanders brought with them in their 
pirate ships (not in the Mayflower) to 





A New England clipper ship of 1851, the Flying Cloud, which 
made the voyage around the Horn to San Francisco in 89 days. 
“Clipper,” like “Schooner,” is derived from a verb of motion, the 
middle English “‘clippen,” to fly swiftly. 


the island to which they gave their 
name, England. But the compass, a 
later word, came to us from Italy, and 
from the Mediterranean, too, came 
pilot, probably from Greek, to supplant 
an older English word, lodesman. This 
obsolete word reminds us that the 
Angles and Saxons had some very pic- 
turesque terms for the sea and for 
boats. Beowulf, the epic of our race, 
which every one may enjoy in literal 
translations, abounds in words that fair- 
ly give the tang of salt to the printed 
page: the sea is a whale-road (hron- 
rade) or a wave-path (yth-lad) ; a boat 
is a sea-goer (sae-genga), a wave- 
skimmer (ythlida), sea-wood (sae- 
wudu, or a floater foamy-necked like a 
bird (flota famig-heals fugle gelicost). 

Our Cap’n in steering his course 
makes use of the words starboard and 
port. It is perhaps disappointing to 
know that starboard has nothing to do 
with the stars but comes from steer- 





board, the board or side of the ship on 
which the steor or paddle was used for 
steering. The older term for port was 
larboard, but those with the word-col- 
lector’s instinct will be glad to learn 
that there was a still older term, baec- 
bord (the side to the back of the steers- 
man), which has become obsolete in 
English but survives in French and 
German. 

Port many of us will recognize as re- 
lated to portal, and both are from the 
Latin portus, a gate. It came 
to mean left, we are told, 
probably because in making 
port or harbor it was con- 
venient to keep that on the 
left in order to have the 
steering apparatus free. 
Since we have used the word 
harbor, it is interesting to 
observe that it was origin- 
ally a landlubber’s word 
meaning a shelter for sol- 
diers. 

Some of our salty sylla- 
bles have got stranded like 
a star-fish in an old-fash- 
ioned parlor. Our Cap’n in 
giving orders may use the 
phrase “bend the rope,” and 
you will wonder at the sim- 
ple exercise of seamen. But 
he is saying, “Fasten the 
rope,” an old meaning lost to 
us when archery was in fashion and the 
bow, being bent or fastened by the 
string, left us with the idea that to 
bend was to curve. Another sea word 
which long ago acquired a separate 
meaning for land folk is shroud. And 
if we wish to pursue this exploration 
on terra-firma, we have only to think 
again of our schooner, which though 
young as words go, once had a cousin 
shrouded in white canvas on the prairies. 

But we must “down to the sea in 
ships,” where, in the rhythm of Mase- 
field, there are “Clean, green, windy 
billows notching out the sky.” Those 
billows suggest another great source of 
our sea language, the Scandinavian, and 
we recall the historic struggles of King 
Alfred with the Danes, and that Viking 
ships once landed on our own shores. 
We owe to them another word that you 
have perhaps wondered over as you 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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The Crest of Saint Michael 


I. By Elsie Young Hanse 


74 OCK on rock, keep on keep, 

century on century,” its mot- 
to “Tremor Immensi Oceani,’ Mont 
St. Michel, the Mount in Peril of 
the Sea,” is a spot uniquely marked 
by nature. Monastery, citadel, castle, 
and ancient town in one, the Mount 
is a chronicle of the past that 
casts its spell upon all lovers of 
romance and the glamor of high events. 
It stands an outpost of “la douce 
France” in the Atlantic, causing all 
who see it to agree with Madame de 
Sevigne in calling it “the eighth won- 
der of the world.” Behold it, a mass of 
granite rising abruptly from out a flat 
and undistinguished surface into ma- 
jestic heights. It is thickly wooded and 
bulwarked on all sides by natural rocks 
and ramparts of stone; a town straggles 
at its base and a monastery soars at its 
top, a monastery that from simple prim- 
itive foundations rises into “a huge 
fairylike lacework of stone embroidered 
upon the azure of the Heavens.” And 
over it at the very peak, with sword in 
hand and great wings outstretched, 
stands Saint Michael, the guardian of 
the Mount, the Angel “au Peril de la 
Mer,” 


With the exception of a causeway 
built in recent years to connect the 
island with the mainland, the Mount at 
high tide is entirely surrounded by 
water; when this subsides it rises from 
a desert of sand that stretches out for 
miles in beautiful grey and yellow 
ridges, with here and there a pool to 
catch the reflection of the sky, and the 
swift flash of seagulls’ wings ....A 
peaceful, friendly surface in appear- 
ance, yet a very dangerous one to the 
unwary venturer, for it abounds in 
quicksands. That this same condition 
obtained long ago is evidenced by a 
scene in the Bayeaux Tapestries where 
Harold the Saxon is depicted in the act 
of rescuing some knights from the 
treacherous greves. The tides in this lo- 
cality, due no doubt to the irregular 
formation of the coast, have a 
phenomenal rise, and 
change with such 
rapidity 


that the natives maintain if a fisher- 
man with a team of horses should hap- 
pen to be caught out at any distance 
when the tide changes, he will be over- 
taken before he is able to reach the 
mainland. 

As the Mount stands at the juncture 
of Normandy and Brittany, tourists 
arrive from all directions. Our party 
had made a leisurely journey through 
Brittany, starting at Finisterre, and 
were tarrying at St. Malo before cross- 
ing to Southampton. The motor omni- 
bus which leaves the Square of St. Malo 
every morning at nine was most com- 
fortable and commodious, and every mo- 
ment of our two-and-a-half-hour ride 
through the Breton countryside proved 
a delight. We passed fields stacked 
with golden grain . . . was it really 
yellower than ours at home, or did the 
unfamiliarity of the scene heighten our 
appreciation? . . . and along miles and 
miles of apple orchards, beautiful in the 
thick green profusion of late summer; 
passed villages whose sombre hovels, 
set in bare unflowered gardens, were 
overtowered by spacious barns; passed 
an occasional farmer leading his oxen 
to market, or a strong-limbed peasant 
girl, on her way from the washing well 
with a basket of wet linen upon her 





MONT SAINT MICHEL 


The Abbey as it looks today, 
with the causeway at the left. 
“A mass of granite rising ab- 
ruptly out of a flat surface; 

a town struggles at its 

base, and at the very 
top, with wings out- 
stretched, stands St. 
Michael, the guar- 
dian of the 

Mount 

























head. And many a provocative and 
quickly lost glimpse of the Abbey did 
we get, before we finally came out upon 
the long causeway where the Mount 
looms surely and serenely ahead. 


Having passed through the old gate 
which is the only entrance to the island, 
we found ourselves in a narrow street 
flanked by picturesque houses and 
shops, with the same street likewise to 
the right and left above us. Steps led 
to the higher terraces between many of 
the houses, but we preferred to make 
our ascent in leisurely fashion. Wher- 
ever we paused to catch our breath a 
panorama of wonderful beauty was 
spread before us. In one direction we 
could look far out to the sea, with the 
island of Jersey visible on a clear day, 
and in another, the curving edge of the 
land lay before us, with Avranches on 
one side, Dol and Pontorson on the oth- 
er, and the island of Tomberlaine be- 
tween. Then bringing our gaze to more 
immediate things we could peer right 
over the walls into the backyards of the 
town folk; we could see the brown and 
wrinkled housewives . . . for no one 
looks young here in bleak proximity to 
the sea . . . bending over their incred- 
ibly huge tubs, or shelling the ubiquit- 
ous “crevettes” which are served at 
every meal in this part of France. 
breakfast not excepted. Gazing from 
here up to the Abbey above us, we 
could see only sheer crenelated wall, an 
aspect that made it possible to under- 
stand why it proved such an impreg- 
nable fortress during the Hundred 
Years War, never once falling into the 

hands of the English, although all 
the surrounding countryside was 

in their possession. 
A guide awaited us at the 
entrance to the Abbey. 
As we walked up the 
old stairway between 
two massive tow- 
ers, the faint 
smell of 
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mold, the granite steps grown shallow 
and rounded, the blackened and weath- 
ered aspect of the stone, all made us 
realize that we were in the presence of 
ancient things. We entered the Hall of 
the Guards, a huge room with stone 
flaggings, enormous fireplace and deep 
window embrasures. It was here that all 
visitors to the Mount, with the excep- 
tion of the royal family of France, were 
obliged to lay aside their weapons. 

The history of the Mount goes back 
to remote times, with the usual com- 
mingling of fact and legend. The Gauls 
named it Bellenus in honor of the Sun, 
and built here a Druid shrine; later the 
Romans erected a temple to Jupiter, 
calling it Mons Jovis, a name later 
changed to Mont Tombe, and in the 
eighth century to Mont St. Michel. At 
that time, Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, 
established a Benedictine monastery, 
having, according to the legend, been 
commanded to do so by St. Michael 
himself. The good bishop, however, 
feared the wiles of the Devil, and the 
Archangel, having made two requests in 
vain, decided to establish his authenti- 
city upon the third visit by pressing an 
admonishing finger so deeply into the 
forehead of Aubert that the latter car- 
ried the mark to his grave. And lest any 
should doubt this fact, the skull of St. 
Aubert, bearing an unequivocal hole, is 
still to be viewed in the church of St. 
Gervais in Avranches. 


The foundations of the present mon- 
astery were not laid until early in the 
tenth century, when Hildebert built a 
church at the request of Robert the 
Good, grandfather of William the Con- 
queror, whose marriage was here sol- 
emnized to Judith of Brittany, famed 
for the beauty of her golden hair. Un- 
fortunately for the permanence of this 
church, the pious builder aimed too 
near the throne of Heaven, for not con- 
tent with an average high level for his 
foundation, he needs must erect his 
shrine at the very highest apex of the 
Mount. The foundations began to 
give way early in the following cen- 
tury, and in spite of reinforcements, 
continued to crumble, so that at the 
present time only an arch and four 
piers of the original building remain. 

Additions were constantly made by the 
succeeding abbots, and in the twelfth 
century, under Robert de Torigny, the 
monastery had reached the golden zen- 
ith of its renown. This learned monk 
was “esteemed by Popes, cherished by 
kings, revered by monks and beloved 
by all.” We read of an archbishop and 
bishop paying a call, and passing four 
days with him “without being able to 



















““LA MERVEILLE” 


(Above) An enormous 
pile of masonry, dating 
from the 13th century, 
towering two hundred 
feet above the sea, and 
considered by many 
“the finest ornament 
of architecture in the 
world.” 


(Below) The old Nor- 
man Gateway at the 
foot which is the only 
entrance to the citadel. 
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leave him, so saintly and pleasant was 
his society.” In his lifetime the number 
of monks was increased from forty to 
sixty, several nobles being attracted to 
the monastic life by the fascinating per- 
sonality of the abbot. Robert de To- 
rigny was the author of numerous 
chronicles and commentaries, and was 
such an indefatigable collector that in 
his lifetime the Mount acquired the 
name of “The City of Books.” 


By far the most notable addition to 
the Abbey, in fact the major portion 
as we now view it, was started in the 
thirteenth century by Abbot Jourdain, 
under the patronage of Saint Louis, 
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and was completed a quarter of a cen- 
tury after his death. This enormous pile 
is called ‘la Merveille,’ and is con- 
sidered by a French connoisseur to be 
“the finest ornament of architecture in 
the whole world,’ because of its ex- 
quisite proportions and the grandeur of 
ts exterior. Towering two hundred feet 
above the sea, its three stories are 
ridged with buttresses without, and 
graced with pillars within, that sup- 
port the succeeding galleries. We must 
here bear in mind that a monastery 
was one of the highest administrative 
creations of the Middle Ages. Centering 
as it did around a hallowed spot to 
which the great and powerful of the 
earth sooner or later came on pilgrim- 
age, a monastery was not only a self- 
sustaining household of devout and 
learned scholars, but a place where sig- 
nificent scenes in the history of the land 
were likely to be enacted. The church 
was naturally the pivot around which 
this household revolved. The dormitor- 
ies were built adjacent to it, with other 
quarters, such as the cloisters and re- 
fectory .. . likewise a room where the 
monks washed “on Thursdays,” in close 
proximity. 

(To be concluded in the Next Issue) 





Some interesting books about Mont St. Michel are: 
Henry Adams, Mont St. Michel and Chartres. 

E. B. O’Reilley, Cathedrals of Northern France. 
Guy de Maupassant, Notre Coeur. 
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In each issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives on “My Fa- 
vorite Poet and My Favorite Poem.” 
Material must not exceed 100 lines of 
quoted poetry and 300 words of com- 
ment. Five dollars for each contribu- 
tion printed. Address Poetry Editor, 
The Scholastic. 











Edna St. Vincent Millay 


By Mary S. Hawling 

Roosevelt High School, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

N TIL about 

two years ago, 
I had no favorite 
poet, no favorite 
poem—I had loved 
them all, the mod- 
ern ones especially. 
Then suddenly, I 
found my choice. 

I have _ never 
cared for most old 
Mary Hawling poetry. I believe 
that today, with the rapidity at which 
the world is moving, our need is for 
poetry that is relative to the present 
and the future, and that we need not 
dig up ancient relics. Granted there are 
many old poems that will never die, but 
there are also many modern ones that 
will never die, and one of the outstand- 
ing masterpieces of this group is “The 
Ballad of the Harp Weaver,” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 

It is a poem outstanding for its sim- 
plicity. It is a treat to read it because 
it makes no pretense of elaborateness, 
as many poems do to hide faults. It is, 
on the contrary, faultless, and thus can 
afford to be simple. 

Secondly, there is a real story to the 
poem, and a theme that any mind can 
grasp. Many poems of today and yes- 
terday are so involved that they have 
to be dissected to reveal their meaning. 
To me, picking to pieces always spoils 
a poem. 

My biggest regret is that the poem 
is too long to quote in full. I should 
like, by giving it, to bring it to the at- 
tention of all of you. Perhaps if I 
quote a few lines, you may wish to 
read it for yourselves. 











EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


“Son, said my mother 

When I was knee-high, 

“You’ve need of clothes to cover you, 
And not a rag have I.” 


“There’s nothing in the house 
To make a boy’s breeches, 
Nor shears to cut a cloth with, 
Nor threads to take stitches. 


“There’s nothing in the house 
But a loaf end of rye, 
And a harp with a woman’s head, 
Nobody will buy.” 
And she began to cry. 

— * * 


The fall passes into winter, and the 
mother grows poorer and poorer. 
* * * 
The night before Christmas 
I cried with the cold, 
I cried myself to sleep 
Like a two-year-old. 


And in the deep night 

I felt my mother rise, 
And stare down upon me 
With love in her eyes. 


I saw my mother sitting 
On the one good chair, 

A light falling on her 
From I couldn’t tell where. 


Looking nineteen, 

And not a day older, 

And the harp with a woman’s head 
Leaned against her shoulder. 





Her thin fingers, moving 
In the thin, tall strings 
Were weav-weav-weaving 


Wonderful things. 


Many bright threads 

From where I couldn’t see 

Were running thru the harp-strings 
Rapidly. 


And gold threads whistling 
Through my mother’s hand, 
I saw the web grow, 

And the pattern expand. 


She wove a child’s jacket, 
And when it was done, 
She laid it on the floor, 
And wove another one. 


She wove a red cloak, 

So regal to see, 

“She’s made it for a king’s son” 
I said, “and not for me.” 

But I knew it was for me. 


She wove a pair of breeches 
Quicker than that. 

She wove a pair of boots, 
And a little cocked hat. 


She wove a pair of mittens, 
She wove a little blouse, 
She wove all night 

In the still, cold house. 


She sang as she worked; 
And the harp-strings spoke; 
Her voice never faltered, 
And the thread never broke. 
And when I awoke,— 


There sat my mother, 

With the harp against her shoulder, 
Looking nineteen 

And not a day older. 


A smile about her lips, , 
And a light about her head, 
And her hands in the harp- -strings, 
Frozen dead. 


And piled up beside her, 

And toppling to the skies, 

Were the clothes of a King’s son, 
Just my size. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay is known 
as a creator of rare poems, but none is, 
to my mind, as lovely as the one above. 
Perhaps some day, another poet will 
supplant her, but if she continues to 
write beautiful things like “The Bal- 
lad of the Harp Weaver,” there will al- 
ways be love in the hearts of men for 
her work. 


A Key to Pronunciation 


Page 8: Benvenuto Cellini (Ben- -vay- -noo-to Chel- 
lee-nee). 

Page 10:-Mont St. Michel (Mong Sang Mee- 
shell). Madame de Sevigne (duh Say-veen-yay). 
Avranches (Ah-vransh). St. Aubert (Oh-bair). St. 
Gervais (Zhair-vay). Abbot Jourdain (Zhoor-dang). 
Robert de Torigny (Ro-bair duh To-reen-yee). 1a 
Merveille (Mair-vay-yuh). Salles des Chevaliers 
(Sahl day Sheh-vahl-lee-ay). 

Page 14: Crothers (Kruthers). Sanchez Latour 
(Sahn-shay Lah-toor). 

Page 16: Keynes (Kanes). 

Sa 22: Kondouriotis (Kon-door-ee-oh-tees). 

on 24: Wortley Montagu (Wurt-lee Mon-ta- 
gyew 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


Forgotten Anniversaries of 
December 


342—St. Nicholas, an eminent Greek bish- 
op, died. At the council of Nice he is 
said to have appeared “like a sun among so 
many stars.” He was the patron of children 
and of merchants, sailors, and travelers. The 
custom of surprise gifts at Christmas began 
with his secret charities. “Santa Claus” is the 
corruption of the Dutch form of his name, 
San Nicholaas, brought to America by the 
early Dutch colonists. 
13 1577—Francis Drake sailed from Ply- 
mouth, England, in the Golden Hind to 
make the first voyage round the world 
achieved by an Englishman. On his return, 
Queen Elizabeth dined on his ship and made 
him a knight. 
1 1895—President Cleveland sent a mes- 
sage to Congress stating that any at- 
tempt on the part of the British Government 
to enforce its claims on Venezuela regarding 
the boundary of that country and Guiana, 
without resort to arbitration, would be re- 
garded as casus belli by this government. 
This message caused great excitement in 
Venezuela and abroad and for a time war 
threatened. The matter was settled finally by 
arbitration. 
23 1732—Richard Arkwright was born at 
Preston, England. He was very poor 
and worked as a barber until he was twenty- 
eight. At thirty-six he invented the spinning 
jenny, a machine replacing the labor of 130 
men in spinning cotton. Workmen and manu- 
facturers threatened his life and tried to ruin 
him but he succeeded, won a great fortune, 
and was made a knight. 
25 Circa 700—The Venerable Bede wrote 
“the ancient peoples of the Angli be- 
gan the year on the 25th of December, when 
we now celebrate the birthday of the Lord; 
and the very night which is so holy to us, 
they called in their tongue Modranecht, that 
is, the mother’s night, and they perform 
night-long vigils in celebration.” 








In every issue The SéWolastic will print 
the best essay it receives, not exceeding 
500 words, on “My Favorite Character 
in Fiction.”” All high school students 
are eligible, and a $5.00 prize is offered 
for each one printed. Address Literary 
Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Uncas 


By Gretchen Wanner 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High School 
IVE years—yes, 
it’s been that 
long since the cold 
winter day when he 
stalked into my life. 
Ruthless and un- 
afraid, he strode 
into the fortress of 
my heart, and he’s 
held it against all 
comers, a warrior, 
in very truth. What 
irony that all women but the one he 
loved should love him. 

Adding to the gallantry of D’Artag- 
nan the sincerity of John Alden, to 
Caesar’s inborn knowledge of fighting 
the bravery of Coeur de Lion, to the 
stern purpose of Cromwell the dreams 
of Arthur, to Socrates’ knowledge of 
life’s seriousness the innate humor and 
playfulness of Shakespeare, he is, in- 
deed, a man to be loved and worshipped 
by all who honor reality above sham or 
integrity above acquired perfection. 
His courage is self-evident and admits 
of no contradiction. Like Lindbergh he 
recognized that “he travels fastest who 
travels alone,” and never asked for help 
to accomplish that which he himself 
could do. 

He was primitive. He loved as only 
a strong man can love, one who has 
learned to hate; but stronger than his 
love was his pride. It is easy enough 
for a king to be proud, for he holds 
many beneath his sway, and none may 
deny him or malign him, nor may the 
world criticize, since “the king can do 
no wrong;” but my hero was too proud 
to care for the opinion of the world, 
holding his own race above their scorn. 
Yet he was also too wise to believe 





Gretchen Wanner 
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that the world will take a man at his 
own valuation or to hope to overcome 
the prejudice of a race which considers 
all others its inferiors. His love for 
Clara Munroe was only equaled by his 
hatred of the “accursed Mingoes.” Per- 
haps I should say he despised them 
rather than hated. We hate our peers; 
those who are beneath us, we despise; 
so it was with him. He knew himself 
their superior physically, mentally, and 
morally, 

We judge a man by his loves and his 
hates. Here, too, must my hero take 
first place for he was a tender lover 
and a generous foe. He took no unfair 
advantage. He won or lost with equal 
grace. What more can we ask of a man 
than that he live honorably and die 
courageously? And can he die in better 
cause than that of the woman he loves? 
Surely not. 

You know him, too, and I hope you 
love him as I do. For what greater ex- 
ample of honor, courage, courtesy, and 
wholesome strength, of clean living and 
brave death, could we hold before our- 
selves than that of Uncas, the Last of 
the Mohicans? 





“THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS” 


“Each of the combatants threw all his en- 
ergies into that effort, and the result was 
that both tottered on the precipice.” 





DR. CROTHERS 


A Gentle Writer Passes On 


HE editors of The Scholastic feel a 

personal loss in the recent sudden 
death of the Rev. Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Dr. Crothers has repeatedly 
given generously of his time in behalf 
of The Scholastic. Himself an acknow- 
ledged master of the essay, his article 
written for high school readers on 
“How to Write an Essay” (Scholastic, 
Jan. 8, 1927), stands as a model of its 
kind. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Crothers was one of the judges of the 
essay division of the Scholastic Awards 
Contest last year. 

Dr. Crothers’ death was due to heart 
disease and occurred on November 9. 
He had been pastor of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge (Unitarian) since 
1894, and during his long pastorate had 
also served as preacher at Harvard 
University. He began his career in the 
Presbyterian ministry when he was 
only nineteen, and later turned his at- 
tention to writing. He became widely 
known for his essays, which were 
marked by kindly humor, charm, and 
shrewd good sense. Among the best 
known of his books are: The Gentle 
Reader, The Understanding Heart, The 
Pardoner’s Wallet, Humanly Speak- 
ing, Pleasures of an Absentee Land- 
lord, The Dame School of Experience, 
The Cheerful Giver. 

He was born in Oswego, Illinois, on 
June 7, 1857. He was reared in Green- 
field, Ohio, and graduated at Princeton 
when only seventeen. He served as min- 
ister in California, Vermont, Montana, 
and Minnesota before accepting the call 
to Cambridge. 













Major de Bernardi on the shoulders of en- 
thusiastic Italians. 


Italian Ace Still Fastest 


HE Schneider Cup, emblematic of 

air speed championship, was won 
this year by Lieut. S. N. Webster of 
England, with an average speed of 283 
miles an hour over a 200-mile course 
at Lido Beach, near Venice. But it was 
a victory largely by default, for the 
three Italian planes were forced out by 
engine trouble. Among them was the 
seaplane of Major Mario de Bernardi, 
who won the Schneider Cup last year. 

De Bernardi has since made several 
attempts to beat the record and on 
November 5 he succeeded in setting a 
new world’s record of 298.7 miles an 
hour, traversing the same course four 
times. His top speed was 315.5 m.p.h. 

The Italian will have a formidable 
competitor, however, in Lieut. Alfred 
J. Williams, U.S.N. In unofficial tests 
the same week at Mitchel Field, L. I., 
he reached 322.6 m.p.h. at one point. 
However, he was flying with the aid of 
a stiff gale at the time, and in a land 
plane, which is usually faster than a 
seaplane. He intends now te go after 
an official record. 

Another American air achievement, 
successful even in death, was made by 
Captain Hawthorne Gray of the Army 
in a balloon ascent from Scott Field, 
Illinois. His gas bag was found in a 
mountain wilderness near Sparta, Ten- 
nessee, with the aviator suffocated, and 
the tube to his oxygen mask cut, appar- 
ently by accident when Gray tried to 
cut away all superfluous weight. The 
last entry in his log showed he had 
reached 40,000 feet, and his two baro- 
graphs, verified by the Bureau of 
Standards, gave an altitude of 42,470 
feet, the highest ever reached by a hu- 
man being. The attainment of high al- 
titudes in balloons is a much easier task 
than bringing them safely back to land. 
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center of 
Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital. 


The great skyscraper medical 


Hospitals in the Grand Manner 


CCUSTOMED to huge aggrega- 

tions of capital and brains in busi- 
ness, American medicine has found it- 
self compelled to adopt the system of 
combination to meet modern conditions. 
This movement for so-called “medical 
centers” is founded on the principle that 
hospital service for great metropolitan 
communities cannot be scientific or ade- 
quate unless it is supported by highly 
specialized laboratories and medical 
schools. A well-trained medical profes- 
sion cannot be produced without the 
clinical experience that comes from ob- 
serving thousands of patients passing 
through great hospitals. Nor can the 
average general hospital, supported by 
denominational groups or the public, af- 
ford the expert laboratory and technical 
services that it needs. So, in many large 
cities, hospitals, laboratories, and uni- 
versity medical schools are joining 
hands in great centers available to all, 
and building tremendous groups of sky- 
scrapers in conveniently central loca- 
tions. Such centers are now under way 
in Chicago, Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, and other cities. 


The most conspicuous application of 
the medical center idea is naturally in 
New York City, where one great mer- 
ger, that of the Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and 
the Presbyterian Hospital, is now under 
construction at Broadway and 168th 
Street, overlooking the Hudson, and an- 
other has just been announced between 
the New York Hospital and the Cor- 
nell Medical College. The Columbia 
project, aided by large funds from the 
Harkness family, will have combined 
resources of nearly $100,000,000. 


The Cornell center, with resources of 
$60,000,000, partly from the Rocke- 
feller philanthropies and the bequests 
of the late Payne Whitney, will occupy 
two blocks at 68th Street and the East 
River, immediately north of the great 
laboratories of Rockefeller Institute. 
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Cross-section of one of the Holland Tubes, 
with two traffic lines and a sidewalk for 
guards. Arrows point to ventilating ducts. 


Vehicular Tunnels Completed 


ANHATTAN ISLAND is now 

an integral part of the United 
States. It became so on Saturday, Nov- 
ember 13, when the new Holland Tubes 
connecting Canal Street, New York, 
with Jersey City, were opened to the 
public, and thousands of pedestrians, 
followed by an unending stream of 
motor vehicles, passed through. 

The new tunnels are considered a 
marvel of engineering on account of the 
difficult problems of construction which 
had to be solved, as well as those of op- 
eration afterward. There are two tubes, 
one for traffic in each direction, each 
9250 feet long, 5480 of which is under 
water. With a space of 75 feet allowed 
between cars, and a speed of 30 miles 
an hour, an automobile can pass through 
in six minutes. The cost of construction 
was $48,000,000, and the tunnels are 
owned jointly by the states of New 
York and New Jersey. 

The tubes are a monument to the 
genius of Clifford M. Holland, a 36- 
year-old engineer when he undertook 
the job in 1919, who died before the 
tunnel was completed. Milton H. Free- 
man, who succeeded him, also died un- 
der the strain. 

The most marvelous part of the com- 
pleted tubes is the ventilating system, 
which had to be built to combat the 
danger of carbon monoxide from the 
exhausts of passing autos, which is 
deadly in very small quantities. Four 
great ventilator buildings were erected, 
two standing in the water near the 
shore, and two at the land entrances. 
They manufacture gales of fresh air, 
blowing 72 miles an hour, which are 
forced into the tubes through slits in 
the floor. Exhaust fans in the four tow- 
ers suck the vitiated air out. 


F. TRUBEE DAVISON 
Son of the late H. P. Davison, and Chairman 
of the National Crime Commission, who is 
devoting himself to a life of public service. 


Mobilizing Against Crime 


VERY reformer has his own ideas 

of what ought to be done to con- 
trol crime. The only thing they agree 
on is that there is far too much crime 
in the United States. It is a hopeful 
sign, therefore, when a “national con- 
ference on the reduction of crime” is 
held in Washington—the first attempt 
to bring together all bodies studying 
any phase of the crime problem. It was 
under the auspices of the National 
Crime Commission, of which young F 
Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aviation, is chairman, and con- 
sisted of more than three hundred dele- 
gates, many of whom were nationally 
prominent police executives, prison of- 
ficials, district attorneys, psychiatrists, 
and social workers. 

Among the distinguished speakers 
who took part in the proceedings were 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft; 
State Senator Caleb H. Baumes, chair- 
man of the New York State Crime 
Commission, and sponsor of the laws 
which bear his name for life sentences 
for habitual (fourth offense) criminals 
(Scholastic, Jan. 8, 1927), and former 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker. 

The chief subjects that occupied the 
attention of the conference were: the 
work of state and city crime commis- 
sions; the strengthening of laws against 
“fences” or dealers who traffic in stolen 
goods; systems of pardon and parole; 
prison labor; jury reform; and the es- 
tablishment of a national clearing house 
for criminal statistics. The need for 
more intelligent jurors was stressed, 
and the absurdity of denying jury serv- 
ice to persons who read the papers and 
are informed upon the issues. 





From an Aquatint by Laura Knight. 


Laura Knight, “A. R. A.” 


AURA KNIGHT, recently elected 

a member of the Royal Academy 
of Painting in England, offers a 
strange contrast to Angelica Kauff- 
mann, the most illustrious of her two 
women predecessors. Angelica Kauff- 
mann was completely feminine in her 
art. She was absorbed in the gaiety of 
her brilliant eighteenth century; she 
painted not only modish portraits but 
embellished with her painting the ele~ 
gant furniture of her time. 

Mrs. Knight is probably less inter- 
ested in either Mayfair or Belgravia 
than any other woman of her distinction 
in London. She is passionately devoted 
to the observation of the rhythms of 
life, whether they occur in the frolics 
of children summering in Cornwall, in 
the more arduous rhythms of the prize 
fight, in the carefree gambols of costers 
on a holiday, or in the most deliberate 
and informed of all rhythmic expres- 
sions—those projected by the dancers 
of the Russian ballet. Laura Knight has 
recorded the vigorous rhythms of her 
day just as Angelica Kauffmann deline- 
ated the graceful dalliance of hers. 

Laura Knight was introduced to the 
United States through representation 
at the annual Carnegie International 
exhibitions and through three special 
exhibitions, one of her early lyric draw- 
ings of the Russian ballet, one of her 
zestful Cornish paintings, and one of 
her latest series of powerful aquatints. 
In the medium of aquatint, she stands 
alone today. Laura Knight is a great 
and gifted woman who has waited ¢. 
long time for an obvious honor. 





EYMOUR PARKER GILBERT, a 

young American of thirty-five, sits 
in the office of the Agent General for 
Reparations in Berlin and faces the 
task of collecting money from Germany 
under the Dawes Plan. The sharp re- 
buke which he recently administered to 
the German Government in a widely 
published memorandum, complaining of 
alleged extravagance, has brought to 
the public attention the possibility that 
there may be dubious times ahead for 
the system of reparations payments. 
The Gilbert criticisms also brought 
hme to the German people the reality 
of foreign financial control, and caused 
German newspapers, in some instances, 
to resent what they termed an interfer- 
ence with German sovereignty. Warn- 
ings against extravagance, however 
helpful they may be, only partially 
touch the fundamental difficulty in the 
operation of the Dawes Plan, which is 
that the drift in world trade, if not radi- 
cally changed, will make the transfer of 
reparation payments to countries out- 
side of Germany almost an impossibil- 
ity. One of the clearest thinkers in the 
whole muddle of post-war finance, John 
Maynard Keynes of England, declared 
recently: “The Dawes Plan will break 
down according to schedule.” Keynes 
based his view upon the improbability 
that Germany can develop a surplus of 
exports sufficient in amount to make the 
reparation payment possible. In at- 
tempting to secure a complete perform- 
ance on the part of the German Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Parker has, if this view 
be accepted, one of the most difficult 
jobs imaginable. 


The Hardest Job in the World 


Dawes Plan for Collecting German Reparations Faces Critical Days 
By Benjamin H. Williams, Ph.D. 








SEYMOUR PARKER GILBERT 
Phi Beta Kappa, Morgan lawyer, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and now Agent 
General of Reparations—all before 33! 


The Dawes Plan, adopted in 1924, 
provides for payments by Germany 
from railway and industrial revenues, 
®from the proceeds of the transport tax, 
and from budget appropriations. The 
payments began with $250,000,000 in 
1924-5 and have gradually increased to 
$437,500,000 in the current year. In 
the next fiscal year, 1928-9, they will 
reach the sum of $625,000,000, which 
will be the standard annual payment. 
Some increases beyond that amount will 
be made if the German index of pros- 
perity permits. Thus far the German 
government has paid on schedule. 





THE MEN WHO MADE THE DAWES PLAN 
Left to right: Baron Haulart, Belgium; Andre Parmentier, France; Charles G. Dawes and 
Owen D. Young, U.S.; R. M. Kindersly and Josiah Stamp, England; Dr. A. Perelli, Italy. 
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The payment of reparations involves 
distinct operations. The first step is taken 
the German Government in raising the nee 
sary money and paying it into the Reichsbagl 
to the credit of the Agent General of Repg 
rations. The second is the work of the Tran 
fer Committee, which is a part of the Dawe 
Plan machinery, in sending the money to the 
different allied countries which are entitle 
to reparations. Of the two operations the 
second will doubtless prove to be much th¢ 
more difficult. It will be impossible to trans 
fer the payments over a long period of year 
unless the accounts between Germany and 
other countries show in other ways a balan 
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in Germany’s favor. The most important oth les.) 
er item in the international balance is trade ™ 
4. Th 


and for practical purposes it may be sai 
that to pay reparations Germany must hav 
a large trade balance in her favor. That i 
she must export more than she imports. Uz 
fortunately for the success of the plan, th 
reverse is true. Germany buys more than sh 
sells. The Transfer Committee has been abl 
to send abroad the payments to date becaus 
German states, communes, and _ industrie 
have borrowed heavily from foreign bankers 
thus balancing the exchange. If no furthe 
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foreign loans should be made, the possibilityy. f.¢1; 
of future payments would be greatly reducedfyij jo 
If Germany should perchance perform th@ stan 
seemingly impossible and develop an exporfiiural, 











surplus of sufficient size to balance the repa 
ration payments, the result would be that sh 
would to that extent oust her commerci 
rivals from their foreign markets. In thi 
way some of the allied creditors would los 
more than they would gain. 

The complaint of Mr. Gilbert, which hs 
attracted so much recent attention, was di 
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rected primarily against certain policies OM) yey 
the Reich which seem likely to create anon | 
artificial prosperity and stimulate imports; jp, 


The tendency to spend more than can } 
raised by taxation makes necessary some kin 
of internal borrowing and results in inflatio 
and a consequent rise in prices. The costs 0 
production go up. Larger imports and unfav 
orable exchange rates result. Accordingly 
Mr. Gilbert warned the German officials th 
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iget a1 
the tendency to increase expenditures in thie a, 
budget will, if not checked, defeat the Dawei. n+ 
Plan. Mr. Gilbert mentioned the followinfiit, , 
specific policies as apt to add to the economi@i,, }, ., 
confusion: ses, It 

1. The policy of the German national govgitre is 

ernment to take over expenditures formerlf™Mich off 
made by the state and communal govert@iike the 
ments. count 
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entitled 
ons thq 2. The proposed increases in the salaries 
uch thf government officials and in pensions. 
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8. The proposed law to compensate Ger- 
an nationals for property confiscated 
broad during the war. (Payment by Ger- 

























balang ny was provided for in the Treaty of Ver- 
int ofp.) 

a 4. The proposed school law, which will re- 
st havafite additional expenditures. 
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The Agent General also pointed out that 
he German states and communes have been 
borrowing heavily abroad. Not only do the 
ans tend to strain the credit of the govern- 


en abl@ent, he alleged, but they will also require 
becausq@mavy payments of interest to foreign bank- 
dustrieggs. Such payments will only increase the 
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lificulty of meeting the reparations. 


All of this, said Mr. Gilbert, may lead to 
he feeling that Germany is attempting to 
vid her debts. His warning reads: “From 
standpoint of the Expert’s Plan it is only 
ral, as I have said, for the creditors of 
rmany to feel that reasonable prudence in 
management of the public finances is a 
essary element of good-will, and it would 
be surprising if outside observers should 
w the conclusion that the financial policies 
lowed in the past year have not been in 


‘ich hag interest of Germany’s reparation obliga- 
was difins under the plan.” 

iclés OMIn reply to the Gilbert memorandum the 
cate &lrman Government stated that the improve- 
mpor“geat in the economic situation in Germany 
can b 










e the stabilization of the mark demon- 
uted that the public finances have been 
ndly conducted and that budget estimates 
¢ been drawn according to principles of 
ict economy. It was alleged that the gov- 
ment intends to maintain a balanced 
iget and that reparation payments will be 
de according to schedule. Foreign loans 
¢ not been excessive as compared with the 
rity offered, and the proceeds from such 
s have been devoted to productive pnr- 
kes. It was denied by German officials that 
€ is any intention on the part of the 
ich officials to create conditions which will 
¢ the transfer of reparations to the credi- 
countries more difficult. 
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INTERIOR OF A _ GER- 
MAN MUNITIONS 
PLANT (LEFT), 

which under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, had to be 
converted to peace-time 
manufacturing. It is now 
making locomotives. 

A RUINED FRENCH 

CHURCH 

at Pommiers, being re- 

constructed as a monu- 

ment of art. Part of the 

German reparations is 


applied to such work. 


The dispute may have an effect upon 
the loan-supervising policy of the 
American Government. Mr. Gilbert, as 
Agent General of Reparations, is not 
an official of the United States. News 
reports from Washington indicate, how- 
ever, that Treasury officials are con- 
sidering a very important step in sup- 
porting the Gilbert recommendations by 
a restriction upon loans to Germany. 
The restriction might take the form of 
a total embargo, or it might involve a 
close scrutiny of each proposed loan to 
determine whether it is intended for 
productivity purposes. In such a case 
only the non-productive loans would be 
refused. 

A dilemma which is almost certain to 
cause disputes within the next few 
years arises from the necessity of de- 
ciding, in case Germany cannot make 
all of her foreign payments, whether 
the payment of the interest on foreign 
loans shall have priority over reparation 






















payments. American and German bank- 
ers take the position that the interest 
on the loans should be paid first, on 
the ground that the Dawes Plan only 
contemplates the payment of repara- 
tions if the exchange situation permits, 
after all of the current expenses of gov- 
ernment are taken care of. The French 
view, however, is that reparations are a 
first charge upon Germany. They point 
out that the Dawes Committee made an 
exception in the case of the $200,000,- 
000 loan to Germany in 1924. The fact 
that they made an exception to give that 
particular loan priority proves, accord- 
ing to the French, that other loans were 
not have priority. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE GREAT KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN 
Long symbolical of the acme of destructive genius, this great industrial ganglion is now paying 
a heavy share of the reparations installments from the taxation of its profits. 








The Lessons of the Elections 


INETEEN TWENTY-SEVEN is 

an “off year” politically, that is, 

one in which there are no Presidential 
or regular Congressional elections 
(which come in even numbered years). 
Nevertheless, in off years politicians 
are always looking for straws to indi- 
cate the possible direction of national 
breezes. And from this standpoint, 
Philadelphia was the arena of greatest 
interest. Here the Republican machine, 
dominated by William S. Vare, who was 
elected last year to the U. S. Senate, 
and whose seat is under protest for al- 
leged fraud and excessive expenditures 
in the primaries, pushed through its 
candidate for mayor, Harry H. Mackey, 
former city treasurer, by a plurality of 
100,000 over J. Hampton Moore, for- 
mer mayor, and candidate of the inde- 
pendent Republicans. Charges were rife 
that more money was spent to elect 
Mackey than in the much-discussed 
senatorial primary. An appeal by the 
Vare forces for an organization victory 
on the ground that Republican solidar- 
ity in the 1928 presidential campaign 
was at stake, was aided by U. S. Sena- 
tor Reed Smoot of Utah, who was 
brought in as a campaign speaker. 
Hoodlums in the gallery heckled and 
insulted Mr. Smoot, with the result that 
G.O.P. leaders at Washington were not 
moved toward leniency for Mr. Vare’s 
title, which comes up for decision when 
Congress meets next month. James M. 
Beck, former U.S. Solicitor-General, 
and an able lawyer, was swept into Con- 
gress with Vare support, in a special 





HARRY H. MACKEY 


Vare lieutenant and former | Treasurer, 
elected Mayor of Philadelphia. 


an 


HOW A VOTING MACHINE IS USED 


This New York woman voter is pulling 
down the levers over the names of the can- 
didates she supports. 


election to choose a successor to Vare’s 
old seat in the House. 

The only elections of importance in 
New York State were popular referen- 
dums on nine amendments to the state 
constitution. Eight of these, including 
proposals for an executive budget; for 
raising salaries of state officials; for en- 
abling counties (especially New York 
County) to condemn land for housing 
purposes; and for raising the debt lim- 
it so that New York City can borrow 
more money for needed subway con- 
struction, were carried by large ma- 
jorities. All of these amendments had 
been strongly supported by Governor 
Smith and the Democratic organization. 
Amendment No. 6, which would have 
provided a four-year term for gover- 
nors instead of the present two, and 
would hold the election in Presidential 
years, was the only one defeated and 
the only one opposed by Governor 
Smith. His opposition was not to length- 
ening the term, which will now be 
sought by the Democrats in a special 
amendment, but to the tying up of the 
gubernatorial election with the presi- 
dential, which many political scientists 
believe to be bad practice. This renewed 
evidence of the Governor’s strong hold 
on the New York voters was generally 
considered to furnish one more argu- 
ment for Smith’s strength as a presi- 
dential candidate next year. 

In Kentucky, J. C. W. Beckham, 
Democrat, was elected Governor over 
Flem D. Sampson, Republican, on a 
platform demanding the repeal of the 
present law which legalizes betting on 
horse races. 

John C. Lodge, former president of 
the Detroit City Council, and a great 
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uncle of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, was. 


elected mayor of Detroit over the in- 
cumbent, John W. Smith, by a small 
plurality. Smith was wet, Lodge was 
dry, but Lodge made no speaking cam- 
paign whatever, and enters office bound 
by no obligations. 

In Reading, Pa., the city adminis- 
tration was carried by the Socialist 
party in perhaps the most notable So- 
cialist victory since Milwaukee went 
pink. J. Henry Stump, a former cigar- 
maker, was elected mayor, and James 
H. Maurer, radical president of the 
State Federation of Labor, was chosen 
a councilman. 














The Ball that Makes | 
the Baskets 


. erg the Spalding Off- 
cial No. M. Basketball. 
Unlined like the famous J-5 
football, it bounds accurately 
and passes true. Made of the 
finest leather, direct from the 
Spalding factory at Leeds, Eng- 
land. The only unlined ball 
that is Official in weight and 
size. In either laced or laceless 
models. 


For team outfitting Spalding 
offers a wide variety of color 
schemes in shirts and trunks. 
Specialists in school and col- 
lege combinations. 


Everything else in the line of equip- 
ment for the player—socks, 
shoes, pads, etc. 
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—and all Large Cities— 
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New England Learns About Floods 


HEN the Mississippi ran amok 

last spring, the inhabitants of 
comfortable New England with her 
rock-strewn mountains and forests must 
have whispered to themselves: ‘““That’s 
one danger we are safe from.” They 
were wrong, as the elements proved 
three weeks ago when long-continued 
rains and melting snows filled the 
trough-like valleys of New England to 
unprecedented heights. 

The catastrophe centered in rural 
Vermont, where the Connecticut, the 
Winooski, and other rivers piled up fifty 
feet of water. Montpelier, the capital, 
was perhaps hardest hit. Plymouth, 
home of President Coolidge, was men- 
aced, and Ludlow, where Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent lives, St. Johnsbury, Bol- 
ton, Waterbury, Barre, White River 
Junction, and others were under water. 
Concord, Manchester, Springfield, 
Northampton, Hartford, and other in- 
dustrial cities of the Merrimac and 
Connecticut Valleys were partly flood- 
ed, and a bursting dike at West Spring- 


field covered five square miles of Chi- 
copee and nearby towns. 

The death list throughout the area 
may reach a total of 125. The property 
damage is impossible to estimate, but 
will be at least $50,000,000. About 
7500 persons were made homeless. The 
disaster was aggravated by the destruc- 
tion of telephone lines, the submerging 
of railroad tracks and highways. 

Relief movements were quickly mo- 
bilized. The Red Cross, as always, was 
first on the job with food, clothing, 
medicines, and shelter camps. President 
Coolidge ordered the Army to render 
all possible assistance, and troops were 
concentrated in the flooded area. Sup- 
plies were brought by airplane to 
stricken cities. 

The New England disaster will un- 
doubtedly give further impetus to the 
movement for Congressional action on 
flood prevention, both in the Mississippi 
Valley and New England. Government 
leaders are demanding that the flood 
program be considered as a unit. 
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Athletic Success 


depends 


Footwork ” ’ 


N gym floor or diamond, track 

or court—the outcome of the 
contest often depends upon quick, 
sure footwork. 

Today more and more leading 
coaches and stars are realizing the 
value of Keds as an aid to winning 
games. And these light, sure-grip- 
ping shoes are being worn by cham- 
pions in many sports—by cham- 
pionship teams from coast to coast. 

In basketball especially, foot- 
work is of vital importance. And 
the new Keds special basketball 
shoe has a sure grip on the fastest 
floor. Its sole is non-slipping, light 
and springy. It is specially built to 
absorb shocks that tire muscles. 


a 


On 


WIDE INSTEP STAY# 4 


IMPROVED 
LACING STRIP 
CONSTRUCTION 


RIBBED GUM 

TOE STRIP 
Keds uppers are light, too. But 
they’re strong to protect against 
strains. And the special Feltex in- 
nersole keeps your feet always cool 
and comfortable. 

Ask for Keds by name. But be sure 
the name Keds is on the shoe. There’s 
a model for every kind of sports wear, 
indoors and out. Keds come in all pop- 
ular styles at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 


United States Rubber Company 


NON-CHAFING FLARE TOP 


BACK STAY 





CUSHION 
FELTEX HEEL SEAT 
Rubber ) 


ARCH insoLe ‘ 


CUSHION 
(Sponge Rubber) 


They are not 


Keds 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


unless the name 
Keds is on the 
Shoe 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sinclair Charged With Jury Tampering When Mistrial Is Declared; Motorists Held Responsible 
for Precautions at Crossing; Thompson Carries Flood Relief Drive to Capitol 


The Oil Trial 


A young Washington attorney, Neil 
Burkinshaw, but six years out of col- 
lege, and assistant to the District At- 
torney of the District of Columbia, un- 
covered an amazing trail of espionage 
and intrigue which brought the Fall- 
Sinclair criminal trial (Scholastic, Oct. 
29, Nov. 12) to an abrupt end when 
Justice Siddons declared a mistrial on 
the evidence which Burkinshaw and his 
colleagues found in a hotel room. 

The -disclosures revealed: (1) That 
sixteen employees of the William J. 
Burns Detective Agency had maintained 
close surveillance of eleven of the jurors 
since the trial started, even to such de- 
tails as their eating habits and financial 
obligations. (2) That these reports were 
brought to a Burns manager who com- 
municated them to Henry Mason Day, 
a Sinclair official. (3) That one of the 
jurors, Edward Kidwell, had publicly 
declared he expected to be rewarded by 
a motor car “a block long” if the ver- 
dict were acquittal or disagreement. (4) 
That at least two other jurors had 
been approached by unidentified per- 
sons with the apparent object of in- 
fluencing their votes. 

Hearings before the Grand Jury 
sifted these charges in detail. Day was 
arrested but refused to testify. Burns 
defended the practices of his men, and 
declared that any jury-fixing had been 
done by Government agents. This was 
promptly denied and disproved. 

Why Sinclair should go to the great 
expense of hiring Burns to shadow the 
jury unless he had criminal intent has 





THE DISCHARGED JURY 


The jury of Washington 
clerks, artisans, and small 
merchants, which was 
shadowed by Burns detec- 
tives in the pay of Harry 
F. Sinclair. The revelation 
that some of them had 
been approached to swing 
the verdict to Sinclair led 
to a mistrial. Kidwell is 
the man in the dark suit 
at the left of the second 
row. new trial will 
probably be held in Jan- 


uary. 


not been shown. The Government is 
keeping secret important evidence and 
there is every indication that the Grand 
Jury will shortly return indictments of 
Sinclair and his associates. 


Tax Reduction 

Starting with the conservative pro- 
posals of Secretary Mellon for a maxi- 
mum reduction of $225,000,000 in the 
Tax Law of 1928, the House Ways and 
Means Committee began the task of 
framing the new revenue bill. President 
Coolidge let it be known that he stood 
squarely behind the Treasury on the 
$225,000,000 limit. 

Mr. Mellon’s basic recommendations 
included (1) reducing the corporation 
tax from 134 to 12 per cent, a loss of 
$135,000,000; (2) permitting small cor- 
porations of less than $25,000 income 


BOSS OF TAX EXPERTS 


Representative William R. 
Green of Iowa, the able 
Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, now engaged in 
framing the 1928 revenue 
bill. Mr. Green is holding 
a chart showing the rela- 
tion of federal, state, and 
local taxes to expenditures 
over the past few years. 
The longest bar represents 
the year 1919, at the 
peak of war-time expendi- 
tures, since when there 
has been a steady reduc- 
tion in taxation. 
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to pay their tax as partnerships, which 
would lesson their tax; (3) lowering the 
surtax rates on incomes between $18,- 
000 and $70,000. (4) repealing the 
federal estate tax; (5) retaining the 
automobile, theatre admissions and 
stamp taxes as at present. 

The widest divergence was apparent 
in the pleas of numerous organizations 
and individuals who appears as wit- 
nesses. Big business, represented by 
the railway executives, lumber, coal, to- 
bacco, and drug dealers, urged large re- 
ductions, particularly in the corpora- 
tion tax (to 10 per cent). On the oth- 
er hand, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is opposed to any reduction 
whatever, and demands that the entire 
surplus be applied to reduction of the 
public debt. 

William A. Brady, Arthur Hopkins, 
and other theatrical managers urged 
the repeal of the theatre tax. The spok- 
en drama, especially the road compa- 
nies, is being driven to extinction, they 
said, by this war-time restriction. Busi- 
ness and professional women appealed 
for removal of discrimination against 
single persons in the income tax exemp- 
tions. The $1500 exemption should be 
raised to $3500, as for married per- 
sons, they said. 


Obligations of Motorists 


With the increasing complexity of 
motor traffic, a complete rule of conduct 
for motorists or others crossing rail- 
road tracks has been laid down by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. In a decision 
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SAM PICKARD, NEW RADIO COMMISSIONER 


written by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, it set aside the judgment of a 
lower court against the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad in favor of Dora Good- 
man, widow of Nathan Goodman, who 
was killed in a grade crossing accident 
at Whitfield, Ohio. Goodman was driv- 
ing his truck on a toad which crossed 
the railroad at right angles, and on 
which the view of the tracks was cut 
off by buildings until he was almost 
upon it. It was daylight and he was fa- 
miliar with the crossing, but he failed 
to stop and was struck by a train going 
60 miles an hour. 

The decision held that any one cross- 
ing a track does so at his own risk. It 
is his obligation to stop for the train, 
not the train to stop for him. He must 
take every possible precaution to de- 
termine that no train is approaching, 
even if it is necessary to stop and get 
out of his vehicle to find out. 


The Federal Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President under the new 
Radio law to administer radio affairs 
for one year, has lost two of its mem- 
bers recently, Colonel John F. Dillon, 
who died suddenly, and Henry A. Bel- 
lows, resigned. President Coolidge ap- 
pointed as Mr. Bellows’ successor, Sam 
Pickard, a 81-year-old war veteran, 
protege of Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine on account of his excellent work 
as director of the Radio station at Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, who has 
been full of ideas as secretary of the 
Commission. In the coming Congress 
some action will undoubtedly be taken 
to prolong the life of the commission 
beyond the first year. Senator Clarence 
C. Dill of Washington, sponsor of the 


radio law, believe that the commission’s 
work in protecting the air channels for 
posterity is of such outstanding bene- 
fit that it should be made a permanent 
non-political body. 


Thompson Tries New Tactics 


Mayor William Hale Thompson of 
Chicago, famous for his antipathy to 
John Bull (Scholastic, Nov. 12), turned 
his attention to new coquests when he 
found that his crusade against pro- 
British books had failed to strike fire. 
Suits by historians whose books le con- 
demned, and widespread criticism of his 
policies among the educated people of 
Chicago gave him pause. He then sent 
out a nation-wide call for the organiza- 
tion of an “America First” league of 
municipalities, asking mayors of all 
cities to join at $10 a head to rid the 
country of foreign propaganda. He got 
little encouragement, many mayors 
writing that they were too busy for 
such follies. 

“Big Bill” next mobilized an army of 
2000 volunteers from throughout the 
Mississippi Valley and personally con- 
ducted them to Washington to plead 
with Congress for an immediate flood 
relief program. The party, including 
several governors and mayors, over- 
whelmed the House Committee on Flood 
Control with oratory. 

The buffoonery of Mayor Thompson, 
trivial though it seems, may have large 
political effects. He is the idol of large 
blocs of Negro and German voters in 
Chicago. Up and down the Mississippi 
he has a following united on his pro- 
gram of farm relief, inland waterways, 
and national flood control. And he has 
intimated that he might become an ac- 
tive presidential candidate if he does 
not get what he wants. Or he may be 
appointed to the Senate by Governor 
Small if Frank Smith is refused a seat. 

















—Orr in Chicago Tribune. 
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NESTOR JOHNSON 
North Star Skates 


—the standard of quality 
for over thirty years 


Every up-to-date boy and girl 
knowsthat Nestor Johnson Skates 
are unapproachable for speed, 
balance and long wear. 


* No “dead” material in them. Made 
of all steel, full tubular. The light- 


est and strongest made. 


Fitted properly to snug-setting 
shoes that support the ankles and 
make the best skating possible. 


Don’t take a counterfeit. You can 
have the best—the original 
Nestor Johnson. See the name on 
each skate, and then you're sure 
of the genuine. 


Every winner of a national, inter- 
national or professional speed 
skating championship in the past 
twenty-five years has used this style 
of All-steel, Full-tubular skates. 


Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co. 
1900 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago 


JOHNSONS 


Washington Notes 

A petition signed by 700 prominent Ameri- 
can churchmen, supporting Aristide Briand’s 
proposal for a treaty to outlaw war between 
France and the U. S., and urging the Senate 
to act favorably on it and extend it to all na- 
tions, was presented to Mr. Coolidge. 

o 

Edward N. Hurley, wartime chairman of 
the U.S. Shipping Board, proposed a broad 
program for the reorganization of the mer- 
chant marine under private ownership of 
railroads, with a ~— loan fund. 











In their conferences with President Cool- 
idge, Quezon and Osmena, the Philippine 
leaders, avoided demands for independence. 
The President is opposed to a transfer of 
Philippine control from the War Department 
to the Interior. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


France Builds Ring of Allies around Central Europe; Tangier Question Reopened by Italy; 
Britain Forbids American Dam on Blue rious in ein 


Europe Plays with Blocs 


The completion of a treaty of friend- 
ship and mutual defense between 
France and Yugoslavia has emphasized 
for the moment the tendency in Europe 
to form combinations of nations for the 
sake of security and thus to break the 
continent into three or four major 
groups or blocs. In this way suspicious 
nationalism i; brought into opposition 
to the program of Pan-Europeanism, 
and doubtless the struggle between the 
two ideas will be long and severe. 

The treaty with Yugoslavia is the 
fifth which France has entered into dur- 
ing the last seven years, Belgium, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Roumania be- 
ing the other four that are thus asso- 
ciated with her. The agreements are a 
matter of public record and are called 
treaties of mutual defense. Should a 
party to them become the victim of an 
aggressive war, the other party would 
give military support to its associate. 
The idealistic title of “regional secur- 
ity compacts” has been applied to these 
agreements, but it is not easy to see 
wherein they are different from the old 
type of military alliance. 

The principal motive of the Franco- 
Yugoslavian treaty is the fear on the 
part of Yugoslavia that she may be at- 
tacked by Italy. The treaty between 
Italy and Albania, concluded a year 
ago, gave to Italy a sort of protectorate 
over Albania (Schvlastic, Jan. 8, 
1927.) Public opinion in Yugoslavia be- 
came nervous and demanded security 
through an alliance with a strong pow- 
er. Yugoslavia brought France into 
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MAP OF ABYSSINIA, 


which calls itself by the 
ancient name of Ethi- 
opia, and is the only 
Negro Kingdom in Af- 
rica still remaining in- 
dependent. It is com- 
pletely surrounded by 
colonies of the Powers: 
Soudan, Uganda, and 
Kenya (British), Erit- 
rea (Italian), and Brit- \ 
ish, French, and Ital- 
ian Somaliland. Lake 
Tana and the headwat- 
ers of the Blue Nile, 
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agreement by the threat to approach 
Germany for an alliance if the French 
should refuse. 

A glance at a map of Europe will 
show the location of the combinations 
of powers. France is associated with 
Belgium on the west and has also a 
zigzag corridor cutting through Cen- 
tral Europe from the Baltic to the Ad- 
riatic, including Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. In the 
center of Europe is the compact Teu- 
tonic combination of Germany and 
Austria. Italy has little Albania and is 
known to have a sympathetic friend in 
Spain. To the East lies Russia. Doubt- 
less much of the future history of 
Europe will be woven around these 
blocs or modifications of them. 
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TANGIER 


The ancient Moor- 
ish city at the north 
west tip of Moroc- 
co, opposite the 
British citadel of 
Gibraltar. Tangier’s 
strategic location 
has long made it an 
object of European 
-rivalry. It is now 
governed by an in- 
ternational commis- 
sion representing 
Great Britain, Spain 
and France, to 
which Italy also 
wants admission. 


Mussolini at Tangier 


Emulating Kaiser Wilhelm II, Mus- 
solini caused something of a stir in 
European circles when on the fifth an- 
niversary of Fascism, he sent the Prince 
of Udine, accompanied by an Italian 
squadron, to Tangier to officiate at the 
opening of an Italian school. This ges- 
ture was generally interpreted to indi- 
cate Italian dissatisfaction with the 
present international plan of govern- 
ment for Tangier, from which Italy, al- 
though a great Mediterranean power, 
is practically excluded. 

Tangier rises from a spacious bay on 
the African side of the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, and derives its importance from 
its strategic position on one of the 
world’s great trade routes. On more 
than one occasion this picturesque 
Moorish city has held the attention of 
the world because of the rivalries of 
ambitious nations for its control. The 
Kaiser’s dramatic visit to this port in 
1905 to acknowledge the independence 
of the Sultan of Morocco and thereby 
minimize the claims of France, brought 
Europe to the verge of war. 

In 1923 France, Great Britain and 
Spain signed an agreement for the in- 
ternationalization of this port and the 
surrounding district. The city was de- 
clared to be permanently neutralized 
and was placed under an international 
government. A legislative assembly of 
twenty-six members is chosen from the 
subjects of the powers in Tangier and 
from the Moorish and Jewish residents. 
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To prevent too much local independ- 
ence, a committee of control, consisting 
of the consuls of the powers, has a veto 
over the acts of the assembly. An ad- 
ministrator and two assistant adminis- 
trators put into effect the legislative 
acts. For six years the administrator is 
to be French and the two assistant ad- 
ministrators are to be Spanish and 
British. After that time the officials are 
to be chosen by the legislative assembly. 
The French defend the exclusion of 
Italy from this control on the grounds 
of a former agreement by which Italy 
was to respect French interests in Mo- 
rocco and the French were to give Italy 
a free hand in Libya. Mussolini, how- 
ever, demands participation for Italy 
as a Mediterranean power. He refused 
to sign the 1923 arrangement, and the 
recent visit of Prince Udine is his 
method of reopening the question. 


American Capital Meets British 
Barriers in Abyssinia 

Lake Tana in Abyssinia, located on 
the headwaters of the Blue Nile, will 
be dammed only by British capital. This 
point was made clear following the pub- 
lic announcement that a representative 
of the Abyssinian Government had been 
conferring with the J. G. White Cor- 
poration of New York regarding the 
construction of a dam. The interest of 
Egypt in the regulation of the flow of 
the Nile, and the British-Abyssinian 
Treaty of 1902 are the reason for the 
monopolistic claims of the British in 
this enterprise, according to official 
statements from London. The Treaty 
of 1902 provides that Abyssinia will not 
build the dam without the consent of 
the British Government. The British 
Government will not consent unless 
British capital is used. 

The right of capitalists to invest free- 
ly in any part of the world has within 
recent decades been subject to strict 
limitations imposed by jealous govern- 
ments which do not desire to see the in- 
vestments of foreigners in territory 
which is adjacent to their own. Thus 
Japan in Manchuria, France in South 
China, Great Britain in Persia, and the 
United States in Panama have laid re- 
strictions on the freedom of foreigners 
to invest in key industries. 

Abyssinia has, to a certain extent, 
come under a similar control of Great 
Britain and Italy. In 1925 Italy agreed 
to support British interests in the con- 
struction of the Blue Nile dam in re- 
turn for the promise of Great Britain 
to support an Italian application for a 
tailway concession across Abyssinia. 
The Abyssinian Government rejected 
any notion of economic spheres set up 


“RUSSLAND'S POWER 
AND HOPE” 


This idealized sculpture 
depicting the manhood 
and boyhood of Soviet 
Russia, is by De Jouk- 
off, one of the leading 
Soviet artists, and was 
shown in a Moscow sa- 
lon during the 10th an- 
niversary celebration. 


(BELOW) ADMIRAL 
KONDOURIOTIS. 
President of Greece, who 
was recently wounded 
by a young man out of 

employment. 





by the agreement of foreign powers 
(Scholastic, Oct. 16, 1926), and an- 
nounced that it retained full independ- 
ence to decide as to any request for con- 
cessions that might be made. Abyssinia 
will refuse the dam concession to Brit- 
ish interests, preferring to forego con- 
struction entirely. 


The Soviets Celebrate 


Ten years ago the November Revolu- 
tion swept the Bolshevists into power 
in Russia, and ever since that time fore- 
casts of a speedy overthrow of Bol- 
shevism by a counter revolution have 
one by one proved false predictions. 
This month the Soviet Government, well 
established in power, is holding the 
celebration of its tenth anniversary. 
Demonstrations, used so effectively to 
awaken the people of other countries to 
a sense of nationalism, were employed 
on a grand scale to evoke Soviet enthu- 
siasm. A gigantic parade passed through 
the streets of Moscow in which spectac- 
ular Cossack and Turcoman cavalry 
units were followed by enormous num- 
bers of workers with floats representing 
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Foreign Notes 


Vienna, the downcast, has a new plan to 
revive her past glories. A civic committee. is 
being formed to bring the seat of the League 
of Nations to the old capital of the Haps- 
burgs. The beautiful and spacious Hofburg 
Palace will probably be offered to the League 
for its headquarters. Vienna hotel men are 
behind the project. 

| 


There is only one presidential candidate in 
the field in Mexico today and that is General 
Obregon. His two opponents, Generals Ser- 
rano and Gomez, have both been shot for 
participation in the recent revolt (Scholastic, 
Oct. 29). General Gomez, the last to face the 
firing squad, was recently captured in ambush 
in the state of Vera Cruz, and summarily 


executed. 
1] 


Preliminary figures from the first accurate 
census in Turkish history show that there are 
about 14,000,000 citizens of the Republic. The 
census was taken on Friday, October 28. All 
persons were required to remain at home 
while the 50,000 census takers went the 
rounds. 

a 


In the recent municipal elections in Eng- 
land the Labor Party gained more than 100 
seats upon the municipal councils. The aver- 
age Englishman takes very little interest in 
these elections, preferring to reserve his en- 
thusiasm for national politics. Laborites, how- 
ever, regard them as important in offering 
opportunities to gain a foothold on the lower 
rungs of the governmental ladder. 

a 

$36,000,000 in gold or 1,800,000 twenty-dol- 
lar gold pieces are being shipped to Brazil as 
part of the proceeds of a $41,500,000 loan re- 
cently obtained in this country. The gold will 
be used to place Brazilian currency upon a 
gold standard during the coming year. 


General Jose Maria Moncada has taken 
the lead among presidential candidates of 
Nicaragua following an announcement by the 
U. S. Department of State that if he is elected 
his government will be recognized. This is 
contrary to the spirit of the Central American 
Treaty of Peace and Amity of 1923 against 
the recognition of revolutionists. However an 
interpretation is being placed upon the Treaty 
which is favorable to General Moncada’s 
candidacy. He is a Liberal, but not a close 
follower of Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, the Liberal 
claimant. 
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NAME ME! 
Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date, December 12 
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1. My parents were peasants; my sister 
sacrificed her dowry to finance my education. 
Two failures in examinations for a high 
school professorship humiliated me, but my 
colleagues regarded it as a fortunate embar- 
rassment, since it left me free to pursue sci- 
entific investigation. 

2. Sixteen years of my life were devoted to 
experiments with a single type of leguminous 
vegetable, using the monastery garden as my 
laboratory. Choosing seven characteristics as 
a basis for study, I made observations on 
generations of my 10,000 “legumous chil- 
dren.” Therefrom, I established the law 
which now bears my name and which many 
regard as one of the greatest discoveries in 
the history of biology and heredity. 

3. My findings were published in the pro- 
ceedings of a provincial scientific society; 
were forgotten for about a_ half-century; 
were re-discovered independently and almost 
simultaneously by three botanists and a zo- 
ologist. 

4. Elected abbot by my fellow monks, I 
spent my final years in executive duties. My 
only scientific work was in meteorology. My 
last years were embittered by a struggle 
with the government over the imposition of 
unjust taxation. 

5. I battled against obesity, a dominant in- 
herited trait, remembering ironically my 
youthful scorn of a visiting bishop whom I 
had classified as more distinguished for his 
girth than for his intelligence. 








JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, 
former president of the Au- 
thors’ League of America, says: 
“The Palmer course is the best 
thing of the sort that has been 
brought to my attention.” 

PaLMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept.115-YA Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Learn to write short stories 











Contest No. 4 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” 
Contest No. 4 is awarded to Frank 
Cook, East High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado, whose essay on “Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu” is printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Lorraine Anderson, Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich.; Sylvia Gold- 
man, Polytechnic High School, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Dolores Karn, Ro- 
chester (Ind.) High School; Helen 
Taylor, Mt. St. Joseph Ursuline Acad- 
emy, Saint Joseph, Ky.; Elizabeth War- 
drop, Mt. Carmel (Pa.) High School. 

The “Name Me™ Contest appearing 
in every issue of The Scholastic is open 
to all secondary school students. The 
correct name must be accompanied by 
an essay on the subject not exceeding 
100 words. . 











Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
By Frank Cook 
East High School, Denver, Colorado. 


ADY Mary 

Wortley Mon- 
tagu, brilliant let- 
ter-writer of the 
eighteenth century, 
whose records wear 
an appearance of 
oddity from their 
contrast with con- 
ventional thought, 
was far from deserving the characteri- 
zation of coldness and unwomanliness 
which Pope, her persistent enemy, con- 
trived to fasten upon her. As a wife 
and mother she was reasonable, pru- 
dent, and devoted, and her fight for in- 
oculation against smallpox attests her 
humanity. Her nature, like that of her 
contemporaries, reflects the trim lawns, 
boxed walks, and shady alleys of her 
period, and her writings show her vigor 
and independence, and class her as a 
connoisseur of human nature. 





LADY MARY 





Slang of the Sea 
(Concluded from Page 9) 





followed the phenomenon with your 
eyes, the wake of a ship. It meant orig- 
inally an opening in the ice, especially 
the passage cut for a boat in a frozen 
lake or sea. 

The very word ocean makes a good 
adventure, carrying you, as it does, in 
the stalwart company of Ulysses back 
to the Homeric stream supposed to 
circle the earth. Perhaps on the same 
voyage you will discover that the 
Greek name for ship, naus, is the source 
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of both nautical and nausea. 

So with your craft equipped from all 
these sources, you may anchor near 
Rome, furl a sail off the coast of Arabia, 
daringly fare forth in a skiff from Italy, 
or choose a safe barge in Egypt. You 
may be your own skipper and mate in 
Dutch and Low German, own a lugger 
or smack or even a yacht with those 
ship-building Netherlanders of the sey- 
enteenth or eighteenth centuries; or 
feeling more romantic, you may become 
a buccaneer, weather hurricane and tor- 
nado with the Spaniards and against 
a breeze (a north-east trade-wind in the 
Spanish Main) bring home in your gal- 
leon a rich cargo of “topazes, and cin- 
namon, and gold moidores.” 

If you have real passion for the sea, 
read Logan Pearsall Smith’s delightful 
essay on “English Sea Terms” in his 
book, Words and Idioms, and then turn A 


to the last one in the volume called J wor 
“English Idioms” to find there the ones ee 
of sea origin, and be thrilled to know ‘om 
how every day, even on dry land, you man 


speak the poetry of the sea. You steer 
clear of this or that, clear the deck, and = 
show your colors; you are in the same | 0° 


boat with some one, and take the wind ? 
out of another’s sails; you sink or swim, the « 
tide over, get in deep water and on the of th 
rocks; you find plain sailing, are ship- ae 


shape, and glad when your ship comes 
in; and you rejoice or not that America Ty 
is now high and dry, and that it isn’t ice b 






























easy to get half seas over. Tell that to be si 
the Marines! ~s 

If your thought runs along political 
lines, you will read with interest how Th 
Professor Smith can see in the succes- hy 
0 


sive strata of sea-terms in our language 
a record of the successive nations that 
have dominated the sea, just as a geolo- 
gist reads the earth’s history in the 
rocks. Have you ever talked on some 
Atlantic liner with a weathered old 
deck-steward who could speak what is 
known as the lingua Franca, and could 
thus converse in all the ports of the 
seven seas? You may like to chart a 
voyage into the great unknown future 
with its possibilities of world peace, and 
conjecture how much effect this com- 
mon sailor language might have on in- 
ternational understanding. 


But if instead of the babel of tongues 
you are all for practical science, you 
will seek the flood of salt-syllables 
which rush along with steam navigation: 
liner, screw, funnel, searchlight, whale- 





back, ironclad, dreadnaught; and you Julian 
will be glad that in this era of inventing ey 
things, English and American sailors <a 


have not lost the faculty of inventing 
words. 
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follower of Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, the Liberal 
claimant. 
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MCES OF WOTKCTS With Hoats representing 
amy notion of economic spheres set up 


the slogans of the Communist party. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 
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Your Name and Your Neighbor’s 


Names from Places of Residence. 


T is recorded of Maximilian I, Em- 

peror of Germany, that he once 
learned with a great deal of pleasure, 
from the lips of a Swiss peasant, that 
the original meaning of his family 
name, Hapsburg, was habichtsburg or 
hawk’s castle. Leibnitz, who tells the 
story, declares that the name revealed 
to the emperor, as in a flashlight, the 
castle which was the cradle of his race. 
Yet all our surnames, since they were 
once significant terms, reveal some- 
thing of our remote ancestors. Some- 
times men took their names from the 
places where they dwelt. 


The places designated by these 
names ranged from mere spots on the 
landscape, marked, say, by a tree, to 
entire counties and nations. If John’s 
residence was near an oak tree, he 
would be known as John ‘at the oaks,’ 
or possibly as John Nokes. Braddock 
is ‘broad oak.’ Snooks is said to mean 
‘seven oaks’; corresponding to it, is the 
French Quatrefages, ‘four beeches.’ 
Ash is a surname and, in the form 
Nash, which was once atten ash, bears 
part of the preposition that preceded 
it. Jenny Lind’s forefathers must 
have lived under the shade of the lin- 
den. Lindbergh, of similar origin, must 
first have been the name of a town. It 
was assumed by the aviator’s father on 
his arrival in America. 


A little larger plot of ground is rep- 
resented by the surname Field. Lea, 
‘meadow or pasturage,’ has given us 
our Lees and Leas. At the end of 
compounds it usually becomes ley. 
Langley is the ‘long stretch of mea- 
dow’; Stanley, the ‘stony pasture’; 
Morley, the ‘lea on the moor or waste- 
land’; Wesley is the ‘western lea’; 
Ashley, Emsley, and Oakley are named 
for the trees which surround them, and 
Berkeley is the ‘lea of the birches.’ 
Islands and holms in the rivers have 
been the seat of many families. Bill 
Nye’s ancestors lived atten ey, ey be- 
ing an old name for ‘island.’ The 
Scandinavian holm, however, is the 
word used for island in the north of 
England. Nor must the Woods and 
Underwoods, the Rivers and Atwat- 
ers, the Fords and Bridges, the Hills 
and Underhills, the Atwells and 
Townsends, the Lanes, Streets, and 
Meades, or ‘meadows,’ names that ex- 
plain themselves, be forgotten. 


A man’s dwelling was thus readily 
marked in the country or villages by a 
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in a crowded city? 
easily enough by street numbers, but 


By A. A. Alter 





Oaks, ashes, pines, and other trees have given 
their names to families that lived near them. 


bridge or brook, a hill, dale or wood, 
but how did they designate his home 
We do it today 


these are of modern invention. Our 
forefathers had a clumsy substitute; 


they hung a sign before their shops 
and houses. Then, just as in the coun- 
try they spoke of John at (the) well 
or under (the) hill, people in the city 
said John at the sign of the bell, John 
at the sign of the lion, John at the sign 
of the crow, or simply John Bell, John 


Lyons or John Crow. Of course ani- 


mal names transferred to men as nick- 
names 
these. 


must be distinguished from 
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Mental Hygiene 
(Concluded from Page 7) 
speaking, to buckle around ourselves a 
thick and protecting armor of bluster 
and loudness and boasting. Still another 
way—a most undesirable way—con- 


sists of doing foolhardy stunts or even 


in stealing or performing some other 


kind of anti-social behavior, in the hope 
that people may say, “Well, anyone as 


reckless or as bad as that cannot be 


inferior.” 


So far this article has been mostly 
explanatory. Now you are doubtless 
asking what can be done to avoid or to 
remedy some of these unhealthy ways 
of thinking. We must realize first 
that no one ever is inferior in every- 
thing. We may have no talent for music 
or ability in athletics or capacity to 
obtain high scholastic marks, but some- 
where we have hidden within us a ca- 
pacity or ability to do something else 
superlatively well and thus excel as we 
desire to do. Thus a boy with a 
lame leg who couldn’t play football got 
over his feeling of inferiority when he 
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found he could easily lead the class in 
mathematics (where a lame leg didn’t 
matter). The girl who had no talent for 
music or drawing proved to have latent 
ability as a Girl Scout leader. The 
remedy lies in trying to find (or ask- 
ing some wise adult friend to help one 
find) some hidden talent that may be 
brought to light and developed and 
trained so that it will offset other lacks. 

For those inclined to day-dream too 
much, one way of lessening this habit 
consists in sitting down with paper and 
pencil and drawing up a daily schedule 
of activities. Keep this schedule as full 
of activities as possible, performing 
each one exactly on routine time. I[n- 
clude plenty of athletic or out-door ac- 
tivities from waking till bed-time and 
so arrange them that most are entered 
into with others and not alone. If the 
temptation to day-dream comes on hard- 
est when you sit down to study, try the 
simple trick of pricking yourself with 
a pin as your mind begins to wander. 

For the chronic reality-dodger it is 
more difficult to suggest specific helps. 
What is needed most is the substitution 
of the habit of facing facts, to replace 
that of running away from them. But 
this is easier said than done. Being 
made aware of just what it is that one 
is doing when a headache or “indiges- 
tion” comes on in time to permit us to 
avoid something unpleasant, is the first 
step. The next is a courageous deter- 
mination that we will face facts. That 
takes months of repeating and is very 
hard, but often it can be made success- 
ful if persisted in. Having some older 
person for whose good judgment we 
have respect, is a great help in any of 
these situations, especially when we can 
talk over the whole matter frankly 
with them. If help is not secured from 
any of these suggestions, then have no 
hesitancy to talk with a doctor who is 
an experienced specialist in nervous and 
emotional difficulties, if there is one in 
your vicinity. He will be able to sug- 
gest more specific ways that will fit 
your individual case. 
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Deaths of the Month 


CAMBRIDGE, MARQuIs OF, 59, Oct. 25, brother 
of Queen Mary of England. Served in the 
Boer and World Wars. 

CroTHERS, SAMUEL McCuorp, essayist. (See 
page 14.) 

DICKMAN, JOSEPH THEODORE, 70, Oct. 24, or- 
ganizer and commander of the Third 
American Army in the World War. Also 
served in China and the Philippines. 

GRAYSON, JOEL, 69, Nov. 3, veteran capitol 
aide in charge of the House of Representa- 
tives document room and voted one of the 
Government’s most valuable employees at 
the last session of Congress. He had en- 
joyed the personal acquaintance of every 
President since Grant. 

HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN, 68, Oct. 30, famous 
German editor of “Die Zukunft” (The Fu- 
ture), ardent foe of militarism and op- 
ponent of Kaiser Wilhelm’s policies. 

Latour, Don FRANCISCO SANCHEZ, 51, Nov. 
8, Minister of Guatemala to the United 
States, prominent diplomat and leader in 
promoting the cause of Pan-Americanism. 

LEVERMORE, CHARLES HERBERT, Ph. D., 71, 
Oct. 27; author of the plan for international 
peace which received the Bok prize of 
$50,000 in 1924. The plan called for (a) 
U.S. membership in the World Court. (b) 
U.S. use of the machinery of the League 
of Nations. (c) Development of interna- 
tional law. 

Lines, RIGHT Rev. EDwin STEVENS, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Newark, 
N. J., 82, Oct. 25. 

LomBARD, Louis, Nov. 1, American millionaire 
musician, who lived in a Swiss castle. 
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of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe brought $4,200. 
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LonG, JoHN LUTHER, 66, Oct. 26, lawyer and 
dramatist, chiefly known as author of the 
libretto of Puccini’s opera, Madame But- 
terfly. 

MARCELINE, 54, Now. 6, famous clown of the 
Hippodrome fifteen years ago, now poor 
and without work, shot himself. 

MILLs, FLORENCE, 32, Nov. 2, famous negro 
comedienne, star of “Shuffle Along” and 
“Blackbirds.” A movement is under way 
to raise $20,000 for a mausoleum and a life- 
size statue of her. French and English 
critics acclaimed hermas a great artist. 

MITCHELL, JOHN J., 74, and Mrs. Mitchell, 
Oct. 29, Chicago financier prominent in 
civic movements. Killed in automobile ac- 
cident due to driver’s attempt to avoid two 
stalled machines. 

Nasu, ARTHUR, 59, Nov. 1, President of the 
A. Nash Tailoring Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
known as “Golden Rule Nash.” Born of 
Indiana pioneers in a log cabin, he was 
trained for ministry in the Seventh Day 
Adventist faith, but left it. He was about 
to fail in the clothing business when he 
appealed to his employees; raised wages 
all round, giving some a 300 percent in- 
crease. Production immediately speeded up 
and he made a great fortune, which he 
shared with his employees, who will now 
inherit the business worth $7,000,000 a year. 

O’DONNELL, CARDINAL, 71, Oct. 23, Archbish- 
op of Armagh, primate of Ireland, and the 
youngest Catholic bishop in the world. He 
was known for his learning, ability as an 
administrator, and tolerance of other de- 
nominations. 

SAINT GAUDENS, Mrs. CARLOTA DOLLEy, Oct. 
31, one of the leading miniature painters of 
America, and the wife of Homer Saint- 
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Gaudens, director of fine arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

VALLI, VALLI, 45, Nov. 4, noted musical com- 
edy actress of the London stage. 

Youn, Ross, 30, Oct. 27, former outfielder 
of the New York Giants. 


@ OFFICIALLY TESTED 


by PROF. LOUIS H. YOUNG 
of the staff of the 
MASS. INST. of TECHNOLOGY 
for the ‘‘Y. C. LAB.”’ 


After testing each of the other 
features of the Ingersoll Pen, and 
reporting them excellent, it was 
recognized that all the wear of a 
pen comes on its tip. So, 10 In- 
gersol pens were ground on the 
point for one hour each on a 

whirling abrasive wheel—each 

travelling over 15 miles on the 
gritty surface. They came 
out unscathed, unimpaired, 
in writing smoothness. 


The hard Iridium tip on 
the 14K gold point of the 
Ingersoll pen willlast 21 /| 
years, writing 10 hoursa // 
day. Your dealer can 
show you all sizes and 
colors at $1.00, $1.50 

and $2.00. Circular free. 


Chas. H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen / 
Co., 564 N. Arlington Ave. 
East 0 
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manufactured type 
writers will last you 
through school and 
college. Late improve- 
ments—just like ma- 
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no business office has a finer 
machine—yet costs even less 


than a portable. 
DON’T BUY A TOY! 


Own this full size standard late model remanu- 
factured Underwood No. 5 equipped Free with 
Restoro Inking Fount that makes a ribbon last a 
year in constant daily use. 


Aids School Work 


Helps Get Business Positions 


Nothing beats a typewriter to turn out winning 
themes and lessons. 
pick up profitable spare-time typing and be pre- 
pared for a good business position. 


That’s not all. You can 


We Have All Standard 
Makes at Big Savings 
Royals, Remingtons, L. C. Smiths, 
Woodstocks, remanufactured, guaran- 
teed 5 years. Look like new, run like 
new. Free trial at home for 10 days. 
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Write today for big illustrated catalog 
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Classified rates: 15c per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 
Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 


STAMPS AND COINS 
different choice selected foreign 


410 stamps. Dozens of unused and 
hard to get. Catalogs very highly. Keep 
the ones you want at Only One Cent 
Each. References please. 


EARL S. HUGHES 
315 Chicago St., Peoria, Ill. 

















10] Sts FREE! Postage 2c 


500 diff. 25e 1000 diff. 75e 2000 diff. $2.75 


JOHNSON STAMP CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 








Free, 200 different stamps to new cus- 
tomers. LEE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS 


1000 Different genuine stamps, only 
$1.00. Guaranteed to please or money 
back. Pamphlet about Government 
Philatelic Stamp Agency free. C. E. 
NICKLES, 213-G Seaton Place, N. E. 
Washington, D. C 














500 different stamps 40c; 1000, 80c; 
2000, $3.50. FRED ONKEN, 630 79th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








INTERESTING — INSTRUCTIVE 
KNOW YOUR STAMPS 


A stamp magazine devoted to the 
interests of the general collector. Up- 
to-the-minute stamp news, stories about 
your stamps, precancels, airmails, jun- 
ior section that is the best, club notes, 
auctions, contests and puzzles. Special 
inducement to school clubs. Copy free. 
50c a year with premium. 


THE STAMP ECHO 
Box 226, Times Sq. Sta., New York. 





PENCILS 





12 PENCILS WITH NAME 
PRINTED IN GOLD, 60c 
assorted colors, high grade No. 2 black 
lead, postpaid. Cases for six pencils, 
Morocco, $1; leather, 75c; imitation 
leather, 50c. LIFE AND HERALD, 

Johnson City, N. Y. 
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PHILATELIC PARAGRAPHS 


By F. L. Wilson 
Editor, The Stamp Echo 


Tana Touva is the new Soviet Republic sit- 
uated just north of Mongolia and sand- 
wiched between that country and the U. S. 
S.R. The first regular issue has just recently 
made its appearance and contains fourteen 
values of pictorial design. These stamps are 
printed by lithography in two and three col- 
ors on thick white paper. The designs are the 
work of a native artist, Olga Feodorovna 
Amossova, and are as follows: 1k, native 
woman and domestic scene; 2k, antlered stag; 
3k, wild deer; 4k, native hunter and hut; 5k, 
native man; 8k, map of Tana Touva; 10k, 
native hunting scene; 14k, caravan of camels; 
18k, sheep and herdsman; 28k, mountain 
view; 40k, horsemen fording river; 50k, rug 
making; 70k, horseman; tr, natives on stags. 


France, in honor of Marcelin Berthelot, the 
French chemist, issued a new 90c brick red 
stamp showing the profile and shoulder por- 
trait of this famous chemist. The “Sinking 
Fund” stamps have also made their appear- 
ance. They are the 40c blue Sower type over- 
printed “Caisse d’Amortissement + 10c” in 
red, the 50c green Sower type overprinted 
“Caisse d’Amortissement -+ 25c” in blue, and 
the 1.50f orange Pasteur type overprinted 
“C, A. + 50c” in black. 


Indo-China has placed on sale an entire 
new issue of postage stamps of 24 values. 
These same stamps have been overprinted 
“Kouang-Tcheou” for the colony of Kouang- 
Tcheou-Wan. Also a new set of postage dues 
have been issued for Indo-China of 13 val- 
ues. Like most of the French Coionial stamps 
these are of the pictorial type and make a 
nice addition to one’s collection. Also for Al- 
giers a 10f brown and red and a 20f purple 
and green pictorial has been added to the set 
already issued. For Togo also, a 10f and 20f 
Palm Tree pictorial has been added. 

Newfoundland js having printed a histori- 
cal set of stamps that will compare favorably 
with any of the recent issues. This set will 
be on sale about January 1, and will be of 
the following values: 1c, map of Newfound- 
land; 2c, S.S. Caribou, steamer between New- 
foundland and Sydney; 3c brown, portraits 
of Their Majesties, the King and Queen; 4c, 
most recent portrait of H.R.H. Prince of 
Wales; 5c, S.S. Sylvia; 6c, S.S. Newfound- 
land; 8c, Hearts Content, where first sub- 
marine cable was laid; 9c, Cabot Tower, the 
first Transatlantic wireless signal station; 
10c, War Memorial; 12c, The General Post 
Office, St. Johns; 15c, first airplane to cross 
Atlantic; 20c, Parliament House, St. Johns; 
30c, Grand Falls, Labrador. 


Russia commemorates the Soviet Govern- 
ment Jubilee (1917-1927) by a special issue 
of four stamps depicting the races under its 
regime and the territory occupied. There has 
also been issued four values of the new regu- 
lar issue showing different types of the CCCP 
(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) race, 
the Russian, South Russian, Mongolian tribes- 
man, workman, and peasant. 
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Special Rates for Schools 
SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 


UNIQUE weekly magazine of wonderful bene- 

fit to science classes. Includes all discoveries 
and inventions of the day. Highly authentic. As 
readable as a romance. 13-week’s trial subscrip- 
tion $1 and this advertisement. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2109 B St., Washington, D. C. 
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Simply sell 50 Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 
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Si. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept. 332-S Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Begins February 6, 1928 
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The Crucifix 


(Continued from Page 4) 


do with them, but his mother was dead, and 
he must have money. 

One of the men slid along the bench to 
make room, another reached into the stream 
for a bundle of withes. 

“I can’t stop my hand bleeding,” he com- 
plained. 

“Did you cut it?” asked Daniel, in the 
thick, sorrowful voice which was his own but 
which sounded so strange. 

“It’s the water,” explained the basket- 
maker. “You had the easy part. The hands 
get hard from weaving, then the water makes 
‘em sore.’ He showed his hardened palm. 
“Feel of it.” 

Daniel touched it gingerly. Bleeding fis- 
sures separated the callous spots. 

“You needn’t be afraid. Your own’ll get 
like it,’ declared the man ill-naturedly. 

Daniel thought of the smooth surface of 
the crucifix, of the delicate foliage of the 
leaves, of the delicious malleability of clay 
under his fingers. His hands would be ruined! 

“If you’re going to work, then work,” said 
Scholl fiercely. 

Daniel sat with his mates at the rough 
table. The day was clear and the summer sun 
poured its heat into the valley. The heat did 
not penetrate through the foliage of the oak, 
but was reflected upward from the hard- 
baked ground. The stream shimmered in the 
sun, a myriad insects hummed incessantly. 

He worked silently and with a burning un- 
happiness. His companions did their best to 
replace his innocence with knowledge which, 
while it was not broad, was deep, like a foul 
well. In the shade round the huge old house 
the women and children idled, their laughter 
carrying across the open space as they teased 
Scholl’s oldest daughter about Daniel. She 
pretended indifference, but last evening she 
had waited for him on the lonely track. 
Afraid of her to the depth of his soul, he 
had passed with bent head. It seemed to him 
that he was sinking in a slimy pit and he was 
tempted hourly to lock his door and leave for- 
ever the place which had become fearful. But 
he must pay his debt. 

When he thought wildly of going away he 
planned to take with him the iron crucifix. 
The fireback with the arabesques and the old 
man building his little fire under the windy 
tree he would have to leave. 

Absorbed in their talk, the workers failed 
to hear and see a sound and sight new to 
their valley. When at last they looked up they 
assumed the attitude of paralyzed creatures. 
Before them in the road stood a magnificent 
automobile, heavy and long and dark blue in 
color, with cushions of gray and trimmings 
which shone like silver. Two great lamps pro- 
jected from the front like protruding eyes of 
an enormous scintillating beetle. On the driv- 
er’s seat was a man in livery and sitting alone 
in the rear was a little woman in a black 
dress. 

The inhabitants of the valley had seen a 
hundred times the ancient, dilapidated runa- 
bout of the dealer who came from Linchester 
to fetch their baskets, but they had never seen 
such a vehicle as this. The men remained 
motionless, the women open-mouthed; some 
of the children ran to their mothers. 

The little woman leaned forward, looking 
this way and that—at the old stone building, 
at the roofless walls of barns and storehouses 
and, finally, at the stolid, almost bestial work- 
ers and the slatternly women. Then the car 
Moved away as quietly as it had come. It 
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went, strange to see, not back on the hard 
road made of slag from the furnace, but up 
the overgrown, untraveled road on which 
Daniel Kerlin lived. 

An oath from Scholl expressed the amaze- 
ment of the basket makers, who stared at each 
other, then toward the hillside and the leafy 
depths into which the car had vanished, then 
at the excited women trooping toward them. 
They still did not move or take up their osiers 
or their peeling knives, and the women sur- 
rounded them before they looked at Daniel 
as one more closely concerned than they. 

“They’ve went to your house, Danny.” 

Daniel grew pale. 

“They’ve got no call to go to my house.” 

“Well, that’s where they’ve went all the 
same.” 

Daniel flung his leg over the bench and 
rose—though he had so carefully locked the 
door, they might get in and take his crucifix. 
He believed it to be the most beautiful ob- 
ject in the world. 

With deliberation Daniel crossed the open 
space but, once hidden by the trees, he quick- 
ened his step. The car could not have gone 
far, certainly not beyond his house. He could 
hear it breathing heavily and he ran on. 
When he paused again he heard nothing. 
Either it had stopped, or it had penetrated 
the woods in some magical fashion. 

Coming upon his house at a turn in the 
leafy road, he saw. the car like a phantom. 
The little woman sat quietly; but the chauf- 
feur looked about uneasily, seeking a way of 
exit. Daniel stood gazing forbiddingly. Ev- 
erything was perfectly still, the birds were 
drowsing in the hot, scented air of noon. 

At sight of him the little woman leaned for- 
ward and beckoned, and he went slowly to 
the side of the car. She was older than his 
mother, but there was something similar in 
the two faces, perhaps in the shape and ex- 
pression of the eyes. Her hair was white but 
her thick lashes gave her blue gaze a mys- 
terious expression as his mother’s had had, 
and as he also had without being aware of 
it. Like his mother’s, the flesh of her face had 
a firm texture and a purity of line which 
suggested clay and a modeling hand. 

She spoke in a low tone which pleased his 
ear. 

“Is this your house?” 

“Yes,” answered Daniel. 

“What is your name?” 

“Daniel Kerlin.” 

The name, it was clear, signified nothing. 
The stranger laid her slender hand on the 
door of her car and leaned forward, speaking 
with hesitation as though she were not sure 
of the boy’s interest. 

“When I was a little girl I lived at the 
forge with my grandfather. Thirty thousand 
acres of land belonged to him. Wagons 
brought the charcoal from the hillside and 
trains of mules took the iron away with the 
pigs bent so they would fit over their backs. 
We had parties and there was dancing, with 
coaches coming and going. All the gentlefolk 
within a hundred miles visited us. We used 
to come up this road to a place called Tumb- 
ling Run where there was a beautiful cataract. 
Do you know where it is?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Daniel. 

“Can’t I get nearer in my car?” 

“I don’t believe you can.” 

“Could you go with me and show me the 
place?” 

“Yes,” said Daniel. 

“Not today. Say a week from now?” 

“Yes,” promised Daniel, unable to take his 
eyes from her face. 

“My name is Mrs. Allan. I live near Lin- 
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chester, but I’ve been away for many years. 
You'll meet me here?” 

“Yes,” promised Daniel again. “I'll stay 
home from work.” 

7 * * 

Daniel lay supine, his arms clasped behind 
his head. It was a warm night and his room 
was close with the unstirring air of the woods 
and the heavy atmosphere of a man’s house- 
keeping. 

Near at hand, crickets chirped and katydids 
answered one another with monotonous regu- 
larity. Daniel rejoiced, believing them to be 
the harbingers of a dry day. ‘Tomorrow—no, 
it was today, Mrs. Allan was to return. His 
life grew more intolerable, the speech of his 
mates more foul and insinuating, his long- 
ings for escape more desperate. Mrs. Allan 
had given him for a moment a sense of peace 
and security, as though he had seen his moth- 
er. He tried to recall the shape of her features 
and as he did so his fingers curved. But he 
could not succeed in visualizing her; he could 
think only of his mother. 

He had a wild intention to show her his 
crucifix and his carvings and to say, “I 
could make things like this, and hands and 
flowers and faces if I were taught,” and 
this bold intention kept him awake. She was 
rich, she had seen the world, she might know 
how to advise him. He turned on his pillow 
and clasped his hands in a gesture of suppli- 
cation. “If you would help me!” he said 
aloud. 

He rose in the morning determined to in- 
vite Mrs. Allan into his house and he set 
feverishly and awkwardly to work to make 
it presentable. He opened a window in the 
parlor and moved in two chairs from the 
kitchen and polished the beautiful design at 
the back. As he did so, he observed that the 
outer border was not of a conventional pat- 
tern, as he had always supposed, but what he 
took for the edge of the design was the lower 
section of lettering, hidden by overlapping 
mortar, burned and blackened a hundred 
years ago. He took out his knife and began 
to scrape it clean. But he would have to have 
more time. 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Allan came up the road, 
driven in a smaller and less handsome car by 
the same imposing person. She smiled as she 
saw Daniel standing in the door and her 
chauffeur lifted down a heavy basket. 

“I brought you some things for your cup- 
board,” she said. “I thought that with this 
car we might follow the old road. Do you 
think we can?” 

Daniel blushed scarlet. He postponed his 
invitation until they should return. He was 
even too shy to sit by her. 

“T’ll go ahead and show the way.” 

The chauffeur’s profile was noncommittal, 
but in his eyes was disguest at this wild proj- 
ect. Daniel had closed and bolted the shut- 
ter and locked the parlor door and he now 
locked the outer door. 

“Are you alone?” asked Mrs. Allan. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

The chauffeur drove with increasing dif- 
ficulty for half a mile, then he said he could 
go no fart er. 

“Here’s an open place, madam; it’s doubt- 
ful whether I could turn beyond.” 

Mrs. Allan stepped eagerly down, 
cheeks flushed. 

“IT know the way,” she said. “Through the 
trees you can see the granite ridge on top of 
the hill.” 

Mrs. Allan had gone only a few steps when 
she stopped, bewildered. The trees closed 

~about them, the mass of rock topping the 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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ridge down which Tumbling Run plunged 
had vanished. 

“T’m lost,” she laughed. “You'll have to go 
ahead.” 

Daniel stepped over a fallen tree with a 
thick trunk and, failing to hear her, glanced 
back. 

“You'll have to help me,” she said, amused. 

Flushing scarlet, he took her outstretched 
hand—how smooth it was and how small! 
She leaned her weight upon his arm and 
stepped up, then down. He could carry her 
to Tumbling Run! He led the way slowly 
deeper and deeper into the woods. He wished 
that he had brought his precious crucifix and 
his carvings; here he could have spoken. Per- 
haps at Tumbling Run she would rest and he 
could tell her there. 

But they did not quite reach Tumblnig 
Run. They could hear already the light 
plashing of the fall when Mrs. Allan stood 
still. 

“Stop!” she said in a changed voice. 

Paleness overspread her face; she looked 
down at her foot in its low shoe. 
“Something has bitten me,” she said quiet- 
y 


Daniel’s gaze traveled quickly to right and 
left and he stamped furiously with his heavy 
heel. There lay dead, but still writhing, a 
brown, mottled body, with a queer ending to 
its tail. 

“He should have warned us,” said Mrs. 
Allan lightly. 

“Take off your shoe,” commended Daniel. 
When he saw her tremulous, unsteady hands, 
he knelt and stripped off shoe and stocking 
and laid his lips to a red mark on the ankle. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Allan. “We'll have 
to make a tourniquet.” She directed Daniel 
how to apply her stocking and handkerchief 
and to twist them tightly with a stick. He 
obeyed until the ligature sank into the flesh. 

“Does it hurt?” 

“It doesn’t matter. Will you put on my shoe 
and give me your arm?” 

“ll have to carry you.” 

Mrs. Allan looked up at him, knowing the 
preciousness of every minute. 

“Can you?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

He lifted her with reassuring strength, one 
arm under her shoulders, the other under her 
knees. She said nothing except, “It was very 
stupid of me,” as though silence would lighten 
his burden. 

“Can’t you rest a little?” she asked after 
a long time. 

Daniel set her on her feet; his face was 
scarlet, perspiration poured from him in a 
stream, his heart beat furiously. 

“Is it far?” asked Mrs. Allan. 

“No.” 

“Then shout to my chauffeur.” 

Distress which was not physical gripped 
Daniel in the throat. In a few moments she 
would be gone, and life and hope with her. 

“I can get along,” he insisted stubbornly. 

The chauffeur came plunging toward them 
green with fright. 

“You'll have to get me home quickly,” said 
Mrs. Allan. “A snake has bitten me.” 

Daniel lifted her into the car and closed 
the door. 

“We'll take you to your house,” she offered. 

“You can go faster if you travel light,” 
said Daniel. 

The chauffeur showed his disgust in both 
profile and full face and in it Daniel was 
plainly included. He sent the car roaring 
down the track which it had made. 


In a few moments the wood was quiet. ~ 


Daniel went slowly homeward, his body 


trembling. In his absence someone, perhaps 
Maria Scholl, had come up the road and had 
entered his house. The basket was gone, the 
old lock on the parlor door was broken. He 
staggered into the room. The fireplace and 
the crucifix were still there; the fireplace they 
could not carry away and the crucifix they 
did not wish. But these were of no use to him 
now. He did not believe she would die— 
when a snake bite was sucked quickly there 
was little danger—but she would never come 
back. He sat by the kitchen table, his bright 
head on his arms. 

After a long time he remembered the in- 
scription on the fireplace and went into the 
parlor. He uncovered a rough d, then an a, 
then an m. They were the letters of his name! 
Desperately he worked on. The inscription 
said: dantel—la—roche — he—made — this— 
pine—grove—1792. 

Daniel sat still, his hands clasped around 
his knees, his eyes staring. His ancestors had 
lived here for generations; he was doubtless 
named for this Daniel. His skin pricked and 
he felt with awe the course of his blood, not 
as though it were a stream enclosed within 
his body, but as though it had its spring else- 
where and flowed through him, bestowing life, 
making his eyes to see and the tips of his 
longing fingers to tingle. 

He spoke in a whisper. 

“I guess my mammy never knew about 
him. What he could do, I could do.” 

The July sun beat on the oval valley. It 
was three o’clock in the afternoon and the 
basket-makers had completed not only today’s 
peeling, but their summer’s task. Only Daniel, 
whose stint was not finished, worked on. 

Scholl sat smoking his pipe. He wanted his 
daughter to marry and leave; she and her 
mother quarreled from morning till night. 
He detected Daniel’s ill-hidden dislike and 
hated him in return. He surmised that Daniel 
expected to weave his baskets alone in his 
own house. 

“No one is to take willows home,” he an- 
nounced. “Them that works will work here. 
I ain’t got no favorites.” 

Daniel was aghast. He knew the large 
room in the old house where the weavers sat 
and quarreled all day. It was heated by a 
stove into which wood was piled until the 
temperature was eighty degrees; the windows 
were never opened. 

“T’ll have to stay home and keep my fire,” 
he protested. 

“You get somebody to keep your fire,” ad- 
vised Scholl. “I don’t look with favor on this 
fooling round no girl.” 

Daniel’s angry grasp tightened on his knife, 
but a sound caught his ear and he looked up. 
Amazed, he saw the small car which had 
brought Mrs. Allan to her rendezvous, and 
in it the supercilious chauffeur. 

“Mrs. Allan wants to see you,” he said. 
“You’re to come with me.” 

Daniel rose slowly. His hands shook and his 
knees were weak; hope rushed upon him in 
an overwhelming flood and he dropped his 
knife and his withes and, going dazed toward 
the car, put an uncertain foot upon the step. 
He had never ridden and now he was to 
travel in an automobile. 

His excitement did not confuse him utterly. 

“Did she get all right?” he asked. 

“She’s better, but she was very sick.” 

“I have something I must take along,” he 
stammered. “I can run to my house.” 

“Get in,” said the chauffeur as though he 
were afraid of being good-natured. “I'll take 
you up.” 

The basket makers gathered together, talk- 
ing loudly. When Daniel had gone up and 
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down and away after the manner of Elijah 
in his chariot of fire, they climbed the hill 
and went through his house, and Scholl spat 
upon the beautiful work of the old fireplace, 

Into the house on the broad street of Lin- 
chester thirty miles away had been put much 
of the earnings of furnace and forge and 
farms, and to it the mansion in the valley was 
as a lodge in a wilderness to a palace. It had 
been unoccupied for years but the few months 
since Mrs. Allan’s return had sufficed to give 
it an air of continuous habitation. 

Put down at the front door, Daniel stood 
overpowered by the loftiness of the pillars 
and the magnificence of the trees. He held his 
crucifix as though it were a talisman and its 
touch gave him courage. He stood with 
straight shoulders, facing the maid. 

“You came to see Mrs. Allan?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

In the central hall he grew pale. It was not 
the vast size, or the breadth of the staircase 
which went halfway up one side, then, from 
the opposite end of a broad gallery, up the 
other, which startled him, nor was it the ar- 
ray of ancient and priceless furniture. Mar- 
velous as they seemed, here was something 
still more marvelous. Hanging beside the clock 
on the mantel was the replica of his treasure! 
Moreover—the ironwork of the fireplace was 
familiar—here were the delicate conventional 
arabesques in a larger design, here in the cav- 
ernous depths was the old man under the 
feathery tree! 

The maid looked back over her shoulder. 

“This way, please,” she said again. She 
stumbled in her effort to advance and at the 
same time to keep her eye on this tall, rough- 
ly dressed youth whose confusion did not seem 
to be that of stupidity. “You’re to come up- 
stairs.” 

Daniel followed up the stairway, his hand 
touching, then drawing away from, the pol- 
ished mahogany, as though he might do it 
harm. He crossed the gallery and ascended 
the stairway on the other side, where he found 
himself in a square hall. 

“Here,” said the maid sharply, annoyed 
at herself for being so curious about this 
country boy, handsome as he was. When she 
saw that he carried a crucifix, she was terri- 
fied. She was a Dunker and she always dusted 
as rapidly as possible the shelf in the hall. 
Dear knows what queer ill these Popish relics 
might work! 

In one of the bedrooms at the front, Daniel 
saw first the huge bed, which, however, did 
not seem huge in this great room; then Mrs. 
Allan’s little figure on a couch before the win- 
dow. The maid pushed up a chair on the 
other side of the couch and there Daniel sat 
down and laid his crucifix upon his knee. 

“You’re better?” he asked awkwardly. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Allan. “It wasn’t the 
snake bite that was so bad, but our tourni- 
quet. The expedition was a wild one but I 
was homesick.” Her eyes left Daniel’s face 
and dropped to his knee. 

“TI hardly ever see a snake,” said Daniel. 
“It worried me because perhaps I oughtn’t to 
a let you go.” He blushed, realizing that his 
speech was incorrect. 

“It wasn’t your fault,” said Mrs. Allan. 
“You saved my life.” She put out her hand 
and took the crucifix. “What have you here?” 

When Daniel did not answer she looked up. 
He sat back, covering his face—now that he 
had a chance, he was afraid to tell his wild 
dreams. 

“What is the matter?” she asked at last. 

He looked up and away from her. 

“I didn’t have anybody but my mother.” 
he said. “We always lived up there. She was 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 
Thanksgiving Program 

With all our hurry and flurry it is well to sto 
at least once a year to notice what the Unit 
States is doing in fine arts and literature; and so 
for today’s lesson, since most of the contributions 
have been made by Americans, we shall center the 
talks on American fine arts. 

I. Cover design—Old Church, Lyme, by Childe 
Hassam. Tell the class something of the painter. 
Look in Who’s Who in America and in art maga- 
zines for articles. Tell the class why this is a 
distinguished painting. a A to find copies of 

y 


“Spring in a New York scraper” and “Ve- 
netian Brocade.” 


II. A Thanksgiving to God for His House. 

Find other poems of Robert Herrick’s among 
the Cavalier poets of the seventeenth century just 
to see how lively and indifferently gay Robert 
Herrick usually was. Then read this poem to un- 
derstand the sweet humility of a great man who 
realized that he did not owe his greatness merely 
to his own efforts. Read this poem aloud to the 
class, but be careful not to make sentimental com- 
ments lest you spoil the spirit of it. If the school 
gives baskets to the poor at this time, the poem 
would be excellent for use in assembly period. 

III. Uncas. The character chosen by Miss Wan- 
mer is an appropriate one for this season too. It 
recalls the first Thanksgiving Day set aside by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Two years ago in my travels I 
happened to spend the night at Stockbridge, Con- 
necticut. As the evening promised to be long, 1 
went to the public library, a little building, but 
rich in treasure. There I found the desk on which 
Daniel Webster had written, and the first Ameri- 
can history ever written. I was amazed at the size 
of the book; almost twice the size of yours but 
dated in the early seventeen hundreds. While I 
was standing lost in wonder, the librarian told me 
of an Indian who had recently looked at that his- 
tory. He said he was the last of the Mohicans. 
Here is a subject worth investigating. Look up 
the relations between the Indians and the early 
settlers in Connecticut and Massachusetts. Did 
Cooper know the Mohicans while they were in 
Connecticut or after they had moved west? Tell 
some of the incidents in the stories of Leather 
Stocking and Uncas. 

IV. Slang of the Sea. Nothing could be fitter 
while we are speaking of New England than to 
recall the deep sea fishing and ocean trading of 
early days. Make your talk a trip around the 
world by showing the class where new words were 
picked up and what the new words mean in the 
influence of a trading nation. Some fortunate folks 
have model ships on their mantel pieces these 
days. If you have one, bring it to school and 
point out to the Jand lubbers the terms used in this 
article. When you summarize be sure to call at- 
tention to the roots they have taken in our com- 
mon speech. 

V. Your Name and Your Neighbor’s. Sirc: we 
are traveling on a brigantine, it is likely we shall 
come into port in strange places and have to find 
our way about without house numbers. Using this 
idea, tell the class how people got their own names 
and named their houses in those early days. What 
places in New England were also named in this 
way? Perhaps some of you have visited Wayside 
Inn. Are there “shoppes” using this quaint de- 
vice in your town today? 

VI. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. There are 
some women whose names always set fire to the 
imagination. Queen Bess and Lady Mary are like 
that. Tell the class more about this handsome belle 
and her influence upon the literature of her time. 
_ VII, Poetry Corner. Edna St. Vincent Millay 
is an interesting person to consider among Ameri- 
can authors today; opinion is so divided about her. 
Find the interesting little biography in Unter- 
meyer’s Modern American Poetry, page 504. Tell 
the class what the Pulitzer prize is. In discussing 
The Harp Weaver, recall that a ballad is a poem 
that tells a story of simple or primitive emotion. 
Often there is a touch of the supernatural. The 
stanza form cuts down the number of story de- 
tails to the fewest possible, just as the short story 
does, but between the lines there may be a long, 
heart-rending story of patient endurance and brav- 
ery. What is there in this story that makes such 
an appeal? Does the fact that the mother wove 
with a harp have any appeal? Why? Might an old 
soldier have woven a story with a drum? What 
kind of a story probably? Does the short line of 
the stanza form have an appeal? 

VIII. Elsie Singmaster. Again we have a living 

erican writer who is popular especially with 
women. Tell the class about Miss Singmaster’s |o- 
cal color stories and something of her own life 
that made it possible to know the locality about 


which she writes. Show how her sparing use of 
dialect centers attention on character rather than 
distracting our attention with what is really a su- 
perficial difference. 

IX. The Crucifix. Here we have a character 
story linked up with what is called a significant 
detail, the crucifix, upon which the whole story 
turns. What is the mood with which the story 
opens? Why do we have the quick sketching in of 
the life of the hero before the story opens? In 
paragraph three notice ain the description of 
night, the old house standing now a tenement in 
the midst of a once prosperous neighborhood. How 
does this description also contribute to our get- 
ting into the general situation? Then there foilow 
three other more immediate steps, also brought 
out by the boy’s action together with the a, 
tion of the scene. Can you find these? How do 
these combine to give you setting, character, and 
problem? Make a synopsis of the plot. It is 
an old one, isn’t it? Can you find what gives 
original character to this story? How much does 
the story owe to our willingness to believe that 
the world is kind to those who have real talent 
and are willing to work? 

X. The Crest of Saint Michael. The old castle 
described in this essay is a whole romance in itself. 
The best way to get the mediaeval history is to 
use a map to point out the tourist’s journey and 
then as a guide tell the story connected with each 
important stop. It will be necessary to be familiar 
with the political and religious leaders of the time 
of Saint Louis. Recall that Saint Michael, the 
archangel, is “the defender in battle.” 

XI. A Group of Short Talks. 

A. Nothing New Under the Sun. In two min- 
utes tell the class the most interesting old-new 
things mentioned by Dean Holiday. 

B. Death of Dr. Crothers. Have you read any 
of Dr. Crothers’ essays? Pick out one to read to 
the class. Why is he called a “gentie writer?” 


For Social Study Classes 


By Arthur F. Southwick 


At the Fremont, Ohio, High School a few days 
ago I saw a current events idea that is worth 
passing on. In the main corridor of the building 
a large map of the world pasted on cardboard was 
placed on a stand and equipped with an electric 
lighting system. At the important news centers of 
the world holes were cut through the map for 
light bulbs. Each day a bulletin of current events 
was prepared by some student which gave a 
resume of the leading news of that day. This bul- 
letin was posted on the map and the places were 
thus indicated by electric lights. Leading world 
news at a glance, you see, not only for the stu- 
dents of the school but for visitors as well. 

Without doubt there are many devices and 
methods used by the various schools into which 
The Scholastic goes which would be interesting 
and helpful to others. Space permitting, this col- 
umn is open to — oo of this kind. Send 
them in. Address A. F. Southwick, care The Schol- 
astic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I. Mental Hygiene for High School Students. 

This article is one of the “Problems of Amer- 
ica” series. Generally when we think of social 
problems we are indeed to think of people en 
masse. But there is no greater fallacy, for society 
begins not with people in groups, but with the 
individual. You can readily see, then, that this 
article is relevant to the series. By dealing in a 
concrete way with the problems of the individual 
it makes a very definite contribution to a better 
society. 

1. Define “mental hygiene.” 

2. What does the author mean when he says, 
“all life is really a series of adjustments to new 
situations’? Illustrate your answer from experi- 
ences of your own life during the past year. 

3. Discuss each of the three ways of escaping 
the unpleasant realities of life which are men- 
tioned in this article. What remedies are sug- 
gested? 

4. Show how each of the following features of 
a modern school program is related to mental hy- 
giene: health instruction, medical inspection, ath 
letic contests, a debating club, an honor society, 
a Hi-Y or a Friendship club. 

Il. The Hardest Job in the World. 

For a round-table discussion of this article an 
outline similar to the following may be used. 

I. Mr. Gilbert’s job and warning to Germany. 

II. The Dawes Plan 

A. History 
2 a 
. Steps in reparations payments. 
III. Dispute with Germany 
Mr. Gilbert’s objections 
B. Germany’s repl 
C. Effect upon 


y 
i America’s loan-supervising 
policy. 


IV. The coming dilemma. , 

In addition to the references given, the New 
York Times Magazine Section of Sunday, Nov. 13, 
gives an excellent article on the Dawes Plan. 

III. The Lessons of the Elections. 

Summarize the results and importance of the 
recent elections in Philadelphia, Detroit, Reading, 
and New York State. 

To this list might be added the city of Cleve. 
land, Ohio, where a proposal to change the chart- 
er from the present city-manager form of govern- 
ment to the old mayor-plan was rejected by a 
slight margin. The amendments to change the 
charter were proposed and sponsored by a group 
of the old-line politicians under the leadership of 
Harry Davis, former Mayer of Cleveland and ex- 
Governor of Ohio. The victory, though by a nar- 
row margin, was nevertheless considered a ¢reat 
forward step in efficient municipal government. 
Cleveland is to date the largest city in the United 
States to use the city-manager form of govern- 
ment. 

In connection with this article on elections note 
the brief news item concerning the municipal elec- 
tions in Great Britain (p. 23). In the last issue 
of The Scholastic, you will recall, we had an 
article on the labor movement and labor politics 
in England. 

IV. Hospitals in the Grand Manner. 

Nothing illustrates better the rising “health 
consciousness” of the American people than the 
recent drives in so many cities for adequate medi- 
cal equipment, such as hospitals, laboratories, and 
medical schools all cooperating in the so-called 
“medical centers.” By “health consciousness’ we 
mean the realization of the fact that the question 
of health is a public question and one that is 
vital to the nation’s welfare as well as to the 
individual’s. 

It is suggested that the class secure photographs 
and printed matter of any one of the proposed 
“medical centers” and then make a list of the ad- 
vantages that will accrue to the city in which it 
is located. What objections might there be to the 
centralization of all the medical resources of a 
city? 

V. Mobiiizing Against Crime. 

Organize the class into a miniature “Crime 
Commission,” and draw up an agenda or list of 
subjects to be studied in remedying the crime sit- 
uation. Take a vote on the most effective pro- 
posals suggested. 

VI. New England Learns About Floods. 
% What were the causes of the New England 
s 


2. On a map of New England sketch the terri- 
tory affected by the floods, indicating the towns 
that suffered most. 

3. From your knowledge of the Mississippi and 
the New England floods, what suggestion can you 
offer as to a national program of flood prevention? 
VII. The Fortnight in Public Affairs. 

1. Discuss the proposals for tax reduction made 
by Mr. Mellon and by other private witnesses. 
Outline the procedure by which a reduction in our 
national taxes can be brought about. 

2. Upon what grounds was the Fall-Sinclair 
trial dropped? What is the next step? 

3. Rewrite in your own words the recent Su- 
preme Court Decision on motorists at crossings. 

4. control, inland waterways, and farm 
relief, advocated by Mayor Thompson, are al! im- 
portant issues demanding Federal action. Should 
we not, therefore, accept his leadership in solving 
them? Give reasons pro and con. 


VIII. The Fortnight Abroad. 

1. What is the significance of the Franco-Yugo- 
slavian treaty? Explain the author’s use of the 
expression “suspicious nationalism.” Of “the pro- 
gram of Pan Europeanism.” Show how the “re 
ional security compacts’ may lead to another 
uropean war. 

2. Locate Tangier. Outline its history during 
the last twenty-five years. Describe the present 
control of Tangier. Why is Mussolini interested in 
Tangier? 

3. On what grounds is Great Britain objecting 
to the use of American capital in the building of 
a dam in Abyssinia? 

X. Deaths of the Month. 

Cite one fact which distinguished each of the 
following persons whose death occurred during 
the past month: Charles H. Levermore, Arthur 
Nash, Cardinal O’Donnell, Mrs. Carlota Saint 
Gaudens, Maximilian Harden. 

XI. Forgotten Anniversaries of December. 

Designate by decades, half-centuries, or cef- 
turies the period of time that has elapsed since 
each of the following events: 

(1) Francis Drake’s voyage around the world. 

(2) Invention of the spinning jenny. 

(3) Settlement of the Wisesiindiiies Boun- 
dary Dispute. 
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Witt a few strokes of a pen you can 
instantly short-circuit a lot of ex- 
pens This 1s made possible by a simple, 
easy d very quick sales method success- 
fully established three years ago by the 
Postal Pen Company. 

Your name on the coupon below elimin- 
ates jobbers’ discounts, salesmen’s com- 
missions, retail discounts—two-thirds of 
the “profits” that a pen must yield when 
sold in the ordinary way. 

But that isn’t all. It brings you, direct 
from manufacturers’ factory, the pen whose 
hundreds of thousands of users consider 
superior to any fountain pen, regardless 
of price. Its exclusive patented features 
put the Postal Pen in a class by itself. 

Figure this out for yourself: There’s 
just one reason for carrying a fountain 
pen. You can’t carry an inkwell around 
in your pocket or hand-bag. The reason 
for carrying a fountain pen is so that you 
will always have a smooth, beautiful, easy- 
flowing writing instrument that carries its 
own supply of ink. When it is dry, it is 
no better than an old-fashioned steel pen 
till it is filled again—the more ink it holds 
the more real Service it renders you. 

Then compare the following features of 
the Postal Pen with any other pen at any 
price. 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 


POSTAL PEN CO. 
41 Park Row, Desk 301, NewYork City 











times , 
asmucth * 
* foryour 
money 


FREE 

With = each 
Postal P n you 
receive, abso- 
lutely free, 5 
gold premium 
post cards each 
worth 50c on 
the purchase 
price of other 
Postal Pens or 
Postal material. 














Another Great 








3 Times 3 is Nine 
Postal—the same size 
as other fine fountain 
pens — actually holds 
three times more ink! 
Has three times the 
usual inside-of-barrel ca- 
pacity. Three times as 
much writing service. 
To carry this much 
ink—to be able_ to write 
this long without the 
trouble of refilling—you 
would need 3 ordinary 
fountain pens. And to 
get ordinary pens of 
similar unexcelled qual- 
ity, you’d have to pay 3 
times as much as you pay 
for a Postal Pen. 3 times 
as much service—a fine, 
beautiful pen absolutely 


Transparent 
never have 


gold point. 





Read These Great 
Postal Features 
Barrel—You'll 
to guess how 

much ink you have. 
Unbreakable—You can even 
step on your 
without injuring it. 
Iridium-tipped, solid 14-Karat 


Holds 3 to 4 times more ink 
than any other selj-filling pen. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


The materials and crafts- 
manship are absolutely guar- 
anteed to be equal or superior 
in quality to those found in 
any other pen, whether sold 
at $7, $8.75 or more. 


New Feature 


But how will we know 
exactly what kind of pen 
you need? Our experts 
have been working with 
graphologists — hand- 
writing experts — for 
months, and now—they 
can tell from your own 
handwriting exactly what 
type of point will suit 
you best. Just as an ex- 
pert, after making an ex- 
amination, can tella per- 
son who needs glasses 
exactly what kind of 
lenses he should have. 
You wouldn’t try to se- 
lect a pair of glasses fiom 
a little corner store with 
onlya fewto choose from. 

Thirty days free test! 


Postal Pen 








guaranteed ejual in qual- 
ity and workmanship to pens costing 3 times 
as much—3 times 3: 9 times as much for 
your money when you buy a Postal Pen! 
And one of the biggest features of all is 
the fact that the Postal Pen Barrel is ac- 
tually transparent. Keep it clean and you 
can always see, right through the barrel, 
exactly how much ink you have. Other 
pens run unexpectedly dry. Postal never 
does—you always know when to re-fill it. 
Finest iridium tipped solid 14-karat gold 
point—the same quality as in the costliest 
pens. Absolutely guaranteed. All of the 
materials and craftsmanship are absolutely 
guaranteed to be equal or superior in qual- 
ity to those found in any other pen sold 
at $7, $8.75 or more. 


Costs 


Desk 301, 


Send me the model I have checked. [] Men’s Size. (] Women’s Size. 


950 | 


see eee eee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee 
POSTAL PEN CO., INC., 
41 Park Row, New York City. 

You may send me a Postal Reservoir Pen on 30 days’ trial. If I am 
not entirely satisfied with it, I have the privilege of returning it and you 
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§ are to refund the full purchase price. I am also to receive five premium 

post cards, each worth 50c on the purchase price of a new Postal Pen, 

i I reserve the right to sell these cards at 50c each or dispose of them in 
Only i any way I wish. I will pay postman $2.50 upon receipt of my pen. 
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If you live outside the United States send 


So satisfactory has this 
greatly improved new 
method of selecting a pen point proved that 
we will let you use your Postal Pen a full 
month and then return it and get your money 
back if you don’t find it the most satisfactory 
pen and point you ever used in your life. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow! Mail the 
coupon today—right now! If the signa- 
ture space isn’t large enough for you to 
write in your natural style, write on the 
margin of the page so that our pen point 
experts can select from a gigantic stock 
the point exactly suited to your natural 
style of writing. 

Send no money—merely deposit $2.50 
with the postman when he delivers your 
pen, and then try it thirty days before you 
even decide to keep it. Mail coupon now! 





International Money Order with coupon. 
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In all the great Book of Knowledge, compiled by the 
sage of Old China, there is no passage that offers greater 
challenge to man than this one. 


“One generation plants trees,” Confucius wrote, 
“and another sits in their shade.” 


This is the very spirit of life insurance. Wise men 
and women acquire such protection for no rea- 
son other than to erect over the heads of those 
dependent upon them a canopy of comfort and 
independence. They are planting trees whose 
fruit will be the security of loved ones—a 
lasting epitaph. 


Become a “‘planter” early in life when 
it will be less costly and more 
easily done. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














